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Devotional Religious Articles 


IDEAL AS GIFTS OR FOR PERSONAL USE 


Sterling silver cross, gold-plated, on gold-plated 18-inch chain (No. 1) $1.50 
Women's pendant-style Miraculous Medal of sterling silver, half filigreed, with sterling 

silver chain (No. 5059) $3.00 
Smaller pendant-style medal (No. 5891) sterling silver, complete with chain $2.00 
Mother-of-Pearl Pendant, with sterling silver miraculous medal mounted on sterling silver 

chain (No. 7415) $2.00 
Soldiers’ Miraculous Medal and Chain, all sterling silver (No. 7462) $2.00 
(We also have a special Saint Christopher Medal for soldiers and sailors, sterling silver, on a 

24-inch silver chain, No. 7461, at $2.00.) 


ROSARIES 
Sterling silver ladies’ rosary, with attractive crucifix (No. X-335) $5.00 


Black coco rosary, with sterling silver crucifix and connections, for men (No. 7426) $3.00 
(We have a large number of rosaries of various types in stock, from 75¢ up.) 


PRAYER BOOKS 
The Holy Ghost Prayer Book, bound in imitation leather (No. 702) $1.50 
This is also bound in duro-leather, (No. 700) at 50c, and in cloth, (No. 701) at $1.00 
"Jesus, Teach Me To Pray,” (ideal for children,) imitation leather binding (No. 3B) 60c 
HOLY WATER FONTS 
Metal Holy Water Font, with picture of Blessed Virgin Mary (No. 6992) $1.00 
Blue glass Holy Water Font, with picture of the Sacred Heart (No. 6738) $1.50 
Order from: 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Our little catalogue contains many other suggestions. Send for one today. 


Catholic Calendar 


This beautiful Catholic Calendar has been created especially for Catholic Homes. 





With full-color reproductions of famous paintings of religious significance, it is strikingly 
appealing. 

It is a valuable guide to the fulfillment of Catholic religious obligations and is an influence 
that is welcome in every Catholic home. 


Supply Limited — Order At Once 
Prices: 
Single copy 30c—Four copies $1.00—Twelve copies $3.00 
Order from 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—lIsaias vxu, 1. 
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Christianity or Chacs? 


their 
e, it has been no surprise 10 
have followed closely the rapid evolve- 
ment of pattern arising from the world conflict to 
it bringing mankind to the crossroads where the 
choice will be either Christ or To the Christian 
there can be, of course, no doubt of the road to follow. 
But his own certainty does not thereby relieve him of 
the duty he owes to God and his fellowmen to do all 
in his power to thwart the evil designs of those 
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power, 


that coming 


henc 


is 
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those who 
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That, 
kind must first be 
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have and 


pagan conc which 


deity State and relegate to status 
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I Toa 
] into 
unsound doctrines of 
strongly entrenched 
in th diabolical 
absolute chaos out 
the blackest horror 
known. 

Here in Ameri 
day out to 


propaganda 


imal. 
indeed, le program. hieve it, man- 
epting the 
1e Communists 
countries. If they 
the result will t 
undoubtedly 
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ed or cajoled act 
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so in all 
aims 
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s such as hum 


Succeed eir e 


of come 
has never before 
a our people are ted 
barrage of high pressure Communist 
It cunningly contrived and so 
adroitly administered through the press, the radio and 


subje day in and 
da 
is so 
other avenues, that the unsuspecting public is beguiled 
by the intellectual, political or otherwise public 
nence of the j a wh 
The greatest gains of 
made in the 
not only in America, 

It bodes ill for the 
when the central force 
was 


promi 
ndivic purveys the 


the 


insidious do 
Communist i 
political and economic 
but in countries 
world whic 
of the 
dissolved in Russia 
solution of the Cominte; 
Orthodox Church, many changes 
educational and social outlook and finally the 
success of the Moscow Conference, all of these, 
the Catholic Herald of London, bude to denote 
Russia's sincere intention to cooperate with the rest of 
the world on normal and constructive lines.” 
“Unfortunately,” continues our English friend, “there 
is another side to the picture, and the more one studies 
it, the more important it seems. Whether with or with- 
out Stalin’s consent, the Communist international of- 
fensive is going full steam ahead. We have watched 
carefully to see whether the Moscow Conference has 
caused any slowing-down of the new Communist tactics, 


trines. leoloyy 


is being spheres, 
all 
h had hoped much 
movement, the Comintern, 
some months ago. The d 


the new attitude to 


tor 


the 
in Russian military 


n, 
apparent 
remarks 
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able to get goes to show an 

of activity.” 
Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas 
defined the duties of Christians 
vent when civilization is so sorely 
he progress of mankind in the present 
sion of ideas,” he declared, “has been a progress 
t God and even against God; without Christ and 
In saying this we do not wish or 
to offend the erring ones; they are to remain 
It is fitting, that Christians 
s] of responsibility which belongs 
present afflictions. Have not many 
oncessions to those false ideas and 
h have been so many times disap- 

‘ authority ofthe church? 


dence we are 
a decrease, 

Father, 

he world 

nt mor 

reatene 
onti 
rithou 
ayvainst 
intend 
our 


brethren. 


however, 
lare 


slackening and every thoughtless compro- 
human respect in the profession of the faith 
moral every act of cowardice and 
illation between right and wrong in the practices 
Christian in the education of children, in the 
rernment of the family; every hidden or open sin; 
that might be added has been and is 
a deplorable contribution to the disaster which today 
overwhelms the world. 


its precepts; 


of life, 
vOvV 
all this and more 


‘And is there anyone who has the right to say that 
is blameless? Reflection on yourselves and you! 
deeds, and the humble recognition of this moral respon- 
ibility will make you realize and feel in the depth 
your how necessary and how holy a thing it 
to pray and work in order to placate God 
His mercy, and to participate in the salva- 
brethren, thus restoring to God that honor 
denied Him for so many decades, securing 
ring for your fellowmen that interior peace 

t be found except by coming close to Him. 


Close your 


he 


} 
ot soul 


for you 
and invoke 


tion of your 


which 
ind 


was 
acqui 
‘To action, then, beloved children! 
ranks! Let not your courage fail! Do not remain 
helpless in the midst of the ruins! The spirit which 
comes from Him has lost nothing of its force and of its 
power to heal fallen humanity. It triumphed once over 
paganism in its ascendancy. Why should it not triumph 
today, too, when sorrows and delusions of every kind 
show to so many souls the vanity and deception of the 
roads hitherto followed in public and private life? 
May the example of your Christian life guide them, 
and your burning words stir them. As the form of 
this world passes away, show them that true life means 
that they ‘may know Thee, the one true God, and Jesus 
Christ Whom Thou hast sent.’-—(John vii, 3.)”’ 





That All May Be Oue! 


By Reverend Dr. Thomas ff. Mc Mahou 





ERHAPS you have heard Bdisor’s Nes churches. Everyone loves Saint 
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it said that a man’s life is Thi i as ie 5 Francis, surely everyone can 

thn ae ell painting The is is the text of the address inaugu- pon ‘1 ae £ hi 
. 4 , rating the 1944 observance of the Church approac the ol painting = a 
loser one comes to it, the Unity Getave. ft wes delivered on “The life. He spoke to the birds, he 
narsher are the lines, the more Church of the Ait” of the Colussbie embraced the dumb animals, he 


revolting is the picture. Now 
we know that this is not always 
true. Holiness stays ever beau- 
tiful especially when it is en- 





Broadcasting System, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 16th, by the Reverend Dr. McMahon, 
National Secretary of the Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association. 


dared to call them his brethren, 
he espoused Lady Poverty. He 
wrought a strange, yes, a totali- 
tarian revolution, even in his 








irined in a human personality. 

i the lives of good men are 
like oil paintings which light up our skies and brighten 
ll eternity. 

Today, as I speak, all men of good will are being 
drawn closer, in soulful admiration, to the sainted 
figure of Pope Pius XII. Ringed by the menacing 
teel of the invading tyrant, he stands in the loneliness 
of the Vatican. The only true neutral left in the 
i, undaunted and undismayed, he still speaks and 
acts as the champion of the cause of God and the 
ause of right. He can be bold, for he looks out on 
the city of Peter and Paul, and he sees on those stones. 
stones now crushed by heels of hate, the unmistakable 
bloody footprints of the martyrs. “If these hold their 
peace, the very stones will cry out!” 


‘ar] 
worl 


So, on Tuesday morning, January 18th, the day which 
marks Peter’s arrival in Rome, his successor will stand 
before his altar and pray with Christ: “That all may 
be one, even as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in Us, that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” Thus the Pope will 
begin the Church Unity Octave, eight days of prayer, 
ending on the 25th, which recalls the day on which 
St. Paul, still breathing threats, fell blind and con- 
verted before his Galilean Savior: “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me?” ‘Who art thou, Lord?” The 
Pope’s prayer will go out to all men, over the heads of 
nis Nazi captors, and a world of free and even im- 
prisoned men, men in arms and men at home, will hear 
its echoes. Certainly, we may draw near to this oil 
painting and not come away disappointed. 

In the same Rome, there is another picture worth 
looking at. At one of the city gates, through which 
German soldiers have streamed, through which, we 
onfidently pray, our own American boys may soon 
throng in triumph, there is a giant statue of the humble 
St. Francis, the little Poor Man of Assisi. He holds 
up his arms and he gazes at one of Rome’s oldest 


own thirteenth century world. 
This little dictator of God 
caught the splendor of humanity. 


“Dear God, have pity on our foolishness, 
And grant that we may see 

Beneath this dreary world’s unrest, 
The splendor of humanity!” 


Francis knew that, by living for God and loving all 
God's children, he could help to launch a divine totali- 
tarianism of love: ‘That they all may be one.” It is 
true that the Pope of his day was amazed and per- 
plexed at his daring, perplexed until he had a vision 
of the saint holding up the Church of God in his 
arms. Hence the statue at the city gates. 

From that day to this, men, inside the Catholic 
Church and out, have imitated the myriad facets of 
this picture. There was one in our own generation 
and in our own land. Four decades ago, a young 
American named Thomas Wattson made an Umbrian 
hill out of a desolate mount in Putnam County, 
New York. Like his holy model, Francis, he divested 
himself of his earthly name and his earthly good to 
become Father Paul James Francis. Lowliness be- 
came his young ambition’s ladder, brotherhood be- 
came his lodestar. “By this we know that we have 
passed from death to life, because we love the 
brethren.”” From his beloved Graymoor, he looked 
out on his land to see hatred and religious strife. A 
convert to the Catholic Church, already thereby dedi- 
cated to the totalitarianism of love taught by Saint 
Francis, he knew that he must call all men his brethren; 
he must be humanity’s friend. 

Otherwise the world could say to him: “Lo, there 
is not Christ!” unless he practiced what he preached. 
Examples draw, while words pass away. Did not 
Christ hurl back as the challenge of His divinity to 
the inquiring disciples of John who asked, “Art thou 
He who is to come, or look we for another?” Did He 
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not hurl back the challenge of His works? ‘The blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” A gospel preached not only in word, but in 
work. Father Paul kept before his eyes the oil paint- 
ing of the Poor Man of Assisi. He remembered that 
day when Francis said to a brethren: ‘Let us go out 
to preach.” Together they walked through the streets 
of the city. They passed church after church, until 
they reached the confines. “Now, Brother,” said Fran- 
cis, “let us go home.” “But, Father Francis,” said the 
Brother, ‘“‘you haven’t preached.” “Ah, Brother,” came 
the answer, “By the very 
fact that we have walked 
through the streets of this 
city as men of God, we 
have preached a more elo- 
quent sermon than could 
ever be preached from any 
Thirty-six years 
ago Graymoor’s Francis be 
these days of 
which he 
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pulpit. 


eight 


for unity, 


gan 
prayer 
still inspires, but then he 
ame down from his Mount 
to be a the poor 
and a lover of his brethren. 

howed the 
sere prayer, the 
achieve the true 
Church 
“What we habitu- 
live by, due 
and 


father of 
To all men, he 
fruits of sin 
way to 
brotherhood of 
Unity: 
ally 


will in 
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time, 


bud, 
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That is why the oil paint- 
ing of his life has attracted 


hundreds of 


followers and 
millions everywhere, Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics, who 
follow his Octave. 

Father Paul was grieved 
to see in America so many 
who know not God, much 
His Divine Son. In 
this nation, so favored by 
God's love, sixty per cent of our fellow citizenns pro- 
fess no religion whatsoever. 


less, 


Yet I cannot believe that 
the American people are irreligious, not to say unreli- 
gious. Only the fool can say in his heart: ‘There 
is no God!” As there were no atheists in the foxholes, 
how can there be atheists in homes desolate of soldier 
sons, among people who have been forced to their 
knees by the hand of God? In these sad days, we 
have had to reach deep into our human, fleshy hearts 
and the flood of tears has turned us towards our Savior. 
We have had to pray. We are no longer fighting for 
democracy: we are fighting for humanity. Instinc- 
tively we must turn to Him Who prayed: “That all 


The late Very Rev. Father-Paul James Francis, S.A. 
(Originator of the Church Unity Octave) 


may be one!” What a pity it would be to overcome 
the totalitarianism of hate and then not to desire 
Christ’s all consuming gospel of love: “Other sheep 
have I that are not of this fold. Them also must I 
bring that there may be One Fold and One Shepherd.” 
Hands lifted up in prayer smash more battalions 
than hands that strike. The little Poor Man of Assisi 
holds up the Church of God in his frail arms by 
prayer, in word and in work. There are more things 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of. The 
cause of Christian unity can best be served, neither by 
religious controversy nor by political action, but by the 
practice of the virtues of 
faith, hope and charity. “I 
have come,” said Christ, 
“to send fire on this earth.” 
Christ’s religion was meant 
to be one of fiery faith, 
flaming hope and burning 
love. 
Over all our strivings and 
our gropings 
Ct 1 Unity, hangs 


towards 
that 
most beautiful of all earth’s 
paintings, the life of Jesus 
Christ. Like 

for a cup of water, as they 


boys grateful 


approach death on the far 
fiung battlefields, our sick 
is the vision 
the Sacred Humanity of 
on His blood 
God looks 
on everyone of us with a 
He does not 
the mass and 
multitude. Just as 
stand and 
alone before His judgment 
eat, stand, 
so shall stand, 
eye of His 
Of all the 
creatures, who might have 
served Him a million times 
more worthily, He chose 
He took us out of nothing then He put 
His loving arms around us, lest we lapse back into 
nothing. More than that, He took on an armful of our 
frail, human flesh, smiled into the eyes of a Virgin 
Mother, put His arms around her neck, as a symbol 
of His love for all men. From Crib to Cross His arms 
are outstretched to embrace men, and on the night be- 
fore He suffered He gave us His dying wish: ‘That 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in Us, that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” 
We must help Him make that prayer come true. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Echoes of the Octave Jor Unity 


F the numerous requests for our Church Unity 


Octave literature received from the reverend clergy 
and members of religious orders, as well as from 
Catholic lay folk generally, can be taken as a portent, 
then we can find a holy satisfaction in the thought that 
e Church Unity Octave was widely observed either 
blicly in the churches, or privately by individuals in 
ll parts of the United States last month. It would be 
iifestly impossible to record the devotional pro- 
ms arranged by the many zealous pastors and tne 
of religious institu- 
owever, we give be- po» 
rief resume of the ’ 
reports available at the 


of writing this. 








We avail ourselves of this 
ision too, to express our 
ieciation to the Most 
Reverenc Archbishops and 
is well as to the 
ind religious for their 


terest in promoting observ- 
by the faithful of this 
of prayer for the ful- 


nt of the divine desire o1 
Lord Jesus Christ “That 
may be One in Him as He 
the Father are One.” 


* 
New York: At St. Pat- 
Cathedral on Sunday, 
ary 16th, Monsignor 
Walter P. Kellenberg, vice- 
llor of the Archdiocese 
hed a moving sermon on 
eed of the restoration of 
unity with God during 
olemn Mass that preceded 
: Church Unity Octave ob- 
rvance. His Ecellency, the 
Most Reverend Francis J. 
ellman, presided in the sanctuary. 
Monsignor Kellenberg said in part: ‘There can be 
true complete, permanent unity among men until 
himself is reunited with God. Christ came on 
to re-establish unity among men by re-establish- 
‘man’s unity with God, broken by Adam and Eve. 
stablished His Church to continue His mission. 
hurch had to have unity, and this unity, which 
rist gave to His Church, has always been in the 
" The Vice-Chancellor went on to plead with 


St. Peter Preaching 
to the 


h 





Romans. 


CS 


the vast congregation to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity presented by the Church Unity Octave to pray 
with devotion for the fulfilment of Christ’s prayer 
“that they all may be one.” Some ten thousand leaf- 
lets containing the official prayer of the Octave were 
distributed in the vast edifice during the day. 

The Saint Paul Guild, a Catholic Action group 
composed largely of converts to the Catholic Faith, 
again sponsored the metropolitan observance of the 
Church Unity Octave in New York City. Services were 
held daily at the centrally 
located Church of St. Leo on 
28th Street at 5:15 p.m. This 
provided a splendid opportu- 
nity for those interested in the 
ijevotion to participate in it 





after working or shopping 
hours. Rev. Vincent C. Dono- 
van, O. P., Spiritual Director 
of the Guild was in charge of 
his year’s observance. 

The opening discourse on 
January 18th was given by 
Rev. James G. Keller, M. M., 
of the New York Headquar- 
ters of the Maryknoll Fathers. 
Father Keller’s explanation of 
the need of prayer for the re- 
turn of Christians to the one 
fold of Christ was amply il- 
lustrated from his own expe- 
riences in the mission field. 
“The Return of the Oriental 
Separatists” was masterfully 
treated by Father Thomas 
McMahon on January 19th. 
Ever enthusiastic about the 
concern of the Church for the 
welfare of those so close to 
her in the Faith, Father Mc- 
Mahon gave a very illumi- 
nating as well as a spiritually- 
moving sermon on this particular intention. 

Father Nicholas Higgins, O. F. M. Cap., of the Eng 
lish Province of the Capuchin Fathers, spoke on “Th2 
Submission of Anglicans to the Authority of the Vicar 
of Christ.” Having been assigned to the Capuchin 
House of Studies at Oxford for many years, Father 
Nicholas was particularly well informed on present- 
day trends in Anglican thought and laid stress on the 
need of proper understanding of these new influences 
by those interested in the conversion of England. 
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Father John P. Delaney, S. J., associate editor of 
America, spoke on the intention assigned for the fourth 
day of the Octave. 

Other speakers on this program included Father 
Vincent Jeffers, assistant director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith and Father Quitman F. Beck- 
ley, O. P., chaplain to the Catholic students at Prince- 
ton University. The intention that has as its object the 
winning of the people of 
Israel to the faith of Christ 
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pray daily for Christian Unity and to resolve to do 
what can be reasonably done to give opportunities to 
others not of our faith to investigate the position of 
the Catholic Church.” 


* * * * 
WASHINGTON: The Church Unity Octave Com- 
mittee, Catholic University Conference, C. S. M. C., 


reports a completely suc- 
cessful observance of the 





was treated eloquently by 
Rev. John M. Oesterreicher 
of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Manhattan, himself a con- 
vert from The 
final intention of Oc- 
tave, the conversion of the 
pagan world, was treated 
by Rev. John Dougherty, 
D. D., Professor of Sacred 
Scripture at Darlington 
Seminary, Archdiocese of 
Newark. 

In line with previous ob- 
servances held by the Saint 
Paul Guild, the Octave 
devotions were well at- 
tended, due to the interest 
of Guild members who 


with 
Judaism. 
the 


stimulus to make it 


devotion. 


holy 





The veteran Bishop of Alaska writes: 
"I wish to assure you that we shall be united 
you, your community 
people throughout the world in the Unity Octave. 
"Since that great devotion was started by your 
wonderful Founder, we have in all Alaska made 
it with all the solemnity and fervor possible. No 
doubt, the terrible war conditions will be a strong 


with more 


"May God grant you the fulfillment of your 
hopes for hundreds of thousands of con- 
versions to the true Faith. 

“IL rejoice and congratulate you for publishing 
the splendid Manual of Prayers for the Church 
Unity Octave, and I thank you sincerely for send- 
ing me a copy thereof.” 


% JOSEPH RAPHAEL CRIMONT, S.J. 


Octave in the Nation's 
Capital, in terms of interest, 
devotion and solemnity. Im- 
pressive to a high degree 
was the Solemn Pontifical 
Liturgy celebrated by the 
Most Reverend Ambrose 
Senyshyn, O. S. B. M., in 
the Byzantine-Slavonic 
Rite, on the Sunday within 
the Octave. Choirs from 
Stamford, Conn., and 
Washington contributed to 
make the Sunday observ- 
ance a particular focal point 
of the Octave devotions. 
Attendance at the weekly 
services exceeded any of 
those in the past. Four 


and all the praying 


eagerness and 








acquainted the public with 
the coming of the observ- 
ance. Besides the Octave prayers and the sermon, 
there was Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament each 
day during the services. 

+. * * o 


Cincinnati: In a letter to all the priests of his 
Archdiocese, the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, called for a more thorough 
and devout observance of the Octave of Prayer for 
Christian Unity. His Excellency noted particularly 
that the Octave period could well serve as a time for 
renewed contact with non-Catholics interested in the 
faith. In his letter he also directed that in each center 
there be a yearly meeting of converts, with all possible 
means being utilized to make them feel at home in 
the Catholic faith. 

Archbishop McNicholas said in part: 


“We ask every pastor to arrange in accordance with 
the conditions of his parish for the Unity Octave, 
beginning January 18th and ending on January 25th. 

“We earnestly ask all pastors and administrators to 
interest their parishioners in seeking out souls who 
want to find the truth and who ardently desire to be- 


come members of the true Church established by 
Christ. 


“We ask every priest, every member of a religious 
community, every adult Catholic in the archdiocese to 


other Bishops took part in 

the exercises, which were 
held in the vast Crypt of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

Speakers at the central observance included the fol- 
lowing prominent authorities in their respective fields: 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, Rev. Timothy J. O’Leary 
and Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey of the Catholic Uni- 
versity; Dr. Basil Feddish of Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. 
Luke Fisher, S. A., of Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y.; 
Father Francis Quinn, S. J., of Georgetown Preparatory 
School; Father James J. McLarney, O. P., and Father 
Bertrand Cunningham, C. M., of Washington. 

Arrangements for the national observance of the 
Octave were under the direction of Frater Xavier 
Butler, S. A., of the Atonement Seminary, Catholic 
University. All of the events on the program had the 
sanction and approval of the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington. 


. * * © 


Boston: The Confraternity of Unity, a devotiona! 
organization whose members must be either clergymen 
or lay communicants of some portion of the Anglican 
Church, issued a printed prayer form for the observ- 
ance of the Church Unity Octave. The intentions of 
each day are practically identical with those used by 
Catholics. They include such titles as ‘““The return of 
all the ‘other sheep’ to the One Fold under the One 
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Shepherd”; “The Reunion of Eastern Churches with 
the Holy Apostolic See”; “The Reunion of all Angli- 
ins with the Holy Apostolic See”; and “The return 
to the Sacraments of all lapsed Catholics.” The ex- 
ortation to Anglicans to observe the Church Unity 
Octave contains the following significant statements: 
In stressing Catholic Faith and Life, we must not 
ose sight of our goal, Catholic Unity. 
“The Church Unity Oc- 
tave was instituted to stress 
e need and importance of 


Unity, Bishop Rohlmann suggested that those who 

could not attend public observances by reason of health 

or travel restrictions recite the Octave prayers devoutly 
at home. 

* - + 

LouisvittE: A Diocesan-wide observance of the 

Church Unity Octave of notable merit had its center at 

the Cathedral of the Assumption in Louisville. At 

special services held each 

evening during the Octave 





Catholic Unity, not a unity 
oi any sort, but a Unity 
that grows out of Catholic 
Faith and Life and rests on 
ese aS on a sure founda- 
* * > ~ 

PITTSBURGH: Bishop 
C. Boyle again re- 
ninded the faithful of the 
Pittsburgh Diocese of the 
eginning of the Church 
Unity Octave on January 
18th, through an open letter 
published in The Pittsburgh 
Catholic. While the par- 
ticular form of the Octave 
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“Permit me to express the joy that the faithful 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese as well as I 
feel in the inspiring work of your Community. 
Your work is a source of great hope for us—a * ¢ ¢ 8 
hope that yearly grows stronger and which means 
that our dissident brethren will once again become 
members of the true Catholic Church. 

“It is and continues to be my happy duty to 
guide those faithful who come under my influence, 
to cooperate in the observance of the Church 
Unity Octave and to offer their prayers for greater 
religious unity as well as the return of all wan- 
derers to Christ’s Church.” 


period, the various inten- 


The Most Rev. Ambrose Senyshyn, O.S.B.M., tions were treated by 
Auiliary Bishop of the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese 
in the United States, writes: 


priests of the Archdiocese. 
There was a good attend- 
ance by devout Catholics 
and non-Catholic friends. 


SoutH InpiA: Ina letter 
to the Very Rev. Father 
General of the Society of 
the Atonement, His Excel- 
lency, Joseph Mar Severios, 
Administrator Apostolic of 
Tiruvalla, tells the follow- 
ing about the observance of 
the Church Unity Octave 
in his jurisdiction: 


m A. SENYSHYN 








fevotions was left to the 
jiscretion of the individual 
pastors, the Bishop recommended daily or frequent 
ommunion on the part of the faithful for the fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s desire ‘That they all may be one.” 


* * ~ * 


INDIANAPOLIS: The Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, D.D., 
Bishop of Indianapolis, in an official letter to all the 
lergy of his diocese ordained that “the Church Unity 
Octave be observed in all the parish churches and 
chapels of the diocese.” Permission was given to have 
Solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament daily 
luring the Octave period in all churches and chapels. 


* * * * 


Cuicaco: At Holy Name Cathedral, special ob- 
servance of the Church Unity Octave took the form 
of prayers for Unity, the Rosary, and Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The Octave services were 
1eld at 8:00 p. m. each day. Catholics were urged to 
ting their non-Catholic relatives and friends to pray 
with them for the blessings of true Christian unity. 


* * * * 


Davenport: The Most Rev. Henry P. Rohlmann 
reminded the faithful of the Diocese of Davenport of 
their obligation as Christians to be apostles for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God, in his annual letter 
-alling for the observance of the Church Unity Octave 
throughout the diocese. While he recommended espe- 
cially public devotions in the interest of Christian 


“The observance of the 
Church Unity Octave has 
become quite regular in all my parishes. I give neces- 
sary instructions to all pastors each year through 
pastoral letters. There will be twelve-hours adoration 
and Benediction on any one of the eight days wherever 
possible. In Tiruvalla itself, there will be adoration 
and Benediction each day in the Cathedral, the 
Monastery and the Convent.” 
A unique feature of the Octave observance in South 
India consists in a public meeting on the final day, at 
which converts are received into the Church. Mar 


Severios attributes the submission of so many of the 


dissidents in his area to the prayers that ascend to God 
during the Octave. He concludes his letter by stating 
his conviction that “God will use and is using the 
Church Unity Octave as an effective means of grace.” 





THAT ALL MAY BE ONE! 

(Continued from page 36) 
Catholics the world over will pray for this in the eight 
days to come. We know full well that hope is the 
recompense of faith, and that the greatest of these is 
charity, love, so, we turn to those not of our Church 
and we ask them to pray with us that there may be 
One Fold and One Shepherd. If all men, humbly, 
sincerely, look on Jesus in loving prayer, they will 
come away from this loveliest of all earth’s oil paint- 
ings contented, but they will never, never be con- 
tented to come away. 
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Vision of 


HIS generation has become 

conscious in a_ surprisingly 

short while of the world as 
a whole. The process, aided by 
increased facilities for communica- 
tion and transport, had been going 
on for some while before the war. 
But alliances which linked America 
with Europe and both with the 
Antipodes, augmented still further 
by Chinese and Indian Allies, 
brought the whole globe within the 
vision of the least imaginative. The 
outlines of a human society begin 
to emerge. In certain plans for 
post-war civil aviation we can see 
the shuttles that will the 
whole together. Nor is this merely 
a grandiose picture without its at- 
tendant responsibilities. The world, 
we each other, must 
spiritual and moral 
that binds in inter- 
the several parts to- 
There can be no more 
economic isolationism. 

The effect has been that which 
vision always produces. There has 
been an augmentation in our sense 
of human possibilities, an increased 
expenditure of energy in order that 
those possibilities may be realized 
and a proportionate elevation of 
spirit inspiring quite ordinary folk 
with the enthusiasm that can make 
sacrifices for an ideal. 

And yet one wonders how much 
of this will survive the first cold 
douche of disappointment. Has it, 
we enquire anxiously, the quality 
of faith? Is this vision something 
projected from ourselves and with 
no more authority over collective 
mankind than is supplied by num- 
bers or is it created by an objective 
spiritual Reality? 


weave 


are telling 
recognize the 
relationship 
dependence 


gether. 


A Vision oF Gop 


To make clearer the difference 
between the two, let us consider 
that apocalypse which, nearly two 


Unity 


Editor’s Note: 
Since his conversion to the 
Catholic faith, Mr. James has been 


a prolific writer of articles which 





have had a wide appeal to Catho- 
lics here and in Europe. We are 
indebted to the Catholic Herald 
of London for his essay given here 
on a subject in which our readers, 
no less than the editors of The 
Lamp, are deeply  interested— 
World Unity in Christ. 











startled and 
Paul, 


thousand ago, 
transformed a Hebrew seer. 
as we know, belongs to the 
order of prophets. But no prophet 
rose to the heights or spanned the 
breadth of the Truth as he saw it. 
We say that he had a vision of 
Christ, as this meant no 
more than that Jesus of Nazareth 
appeared visibly before him. What, 
in fact, he beheld was nothing less 
than a vision of the Blessed Trinity. 

He beheld the Ultimate Reality 
not in the form in which religious 
symbolism has represented it, but 
in the only way in which it can be 
made known to us in actual expe- 
rience. No one can study the writ- 
ings of the Apostle without becom- 
ing aware of the way in which 
Christ dominated his entire con- 
sciousness. By Him was repre- 
sented for Paul the Entire God- 
head. Unlike the Hebrew concep- 
tion of Jahweh, it was a conception 
of unity in diversity which was 
revealed to him. His Christ was 
so intimately related to the Father 
and the Holy Spirit that, apart from 
them, He could not be conceived at 
all. Christ was, as He must be 
always for the Christian conscious- 
ness, the focal point that riveted 
his attention. But, in beholding 
Christ, he beheld also Him to 
Whom Jesus referred when He 
said: “He that hath seen Me hath 


years 


though 


“By Stanley B. James 


seen the Father.” Nor could he be 
unaware that this vision was granted 
him through the agency of that 
Holy Spirit concerning Whom the 
same Speaker had declared: “He 
shall glorify Me.” Thus, Paul’s 
traditional monotheism was satis- 
fied, but by a revelation of the 
Divine Unity infinitely richer than 
anything previously made known to 
Israel. 


A Cosm« 


VISION 


Even this does not exhaust the 
meaning of that which was flashed 
on his inward sight. What he saw 
was the whole cosmos in its rela- 
tion to God. From the inmost circle 
of creation to its periphery he be- 
held it whirling endlessly around 
the throne, hidden by excess of 
light, of the Most High. All this 
he saw focused in the glorified 
Person of Him Who had been 
called Jesus of Nazareth, as, later, 
St. John was to see Him “standing 
in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks” representing the seven 
churches. 

What authority have we for say- 
ing this? We have no explicit 
statement to support us. It is neces- 
sary, however, to remember that the 
full significance of a vision such as 
that beheld on the Damascus road 
could not be comprehended at the 
time. Only through subsequent 
years was it unfolded. Of this 
unfolding there is abundant evi- 
dence. They were the implications 
of his vision which Paul recalled 
when, many years later, he wrote: 
“For in Him were all things created 
in heaven, and on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether thrones or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by Him and in 
Him. And He is before all, and by 
Him all things consist.” 

That amazing expression of Saint 
Paul’s Christology does not stand 
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ilone. It is only in the light of 
this vision that we can under- 
tand the man and his writings. 
It is the key to his personality 
ind his career. 


INDEPENDENCE, INTERDEPEND- 
ENCE AND DEPENDENCE 


Every generation has its own 
atch-phrase. In the nineteenth 
entury, for instance, the magic 
formula that solved all prob- 
lems was the word “Evolution.” 
Today, politicians and sociolo- 
ists are wearing threadbare 
he term “interdependence.” 
Perhaps it is because the idea 
us expressed offers a compro- 
ise between the “rugged indi- 
vidualism,” which is out of 
hion, and the dependence 
vhich we interpret as signifying 
ervility. 
But, in Paul’s view, interdepend- 
> is brought about by a common 
pendence on Him in Whom “all 
ings consist.” Christ is the prin- 
iple of unity and order through 
ich the Mystical Body, of which 
the Head, becomes an organic 
whole. Only by adhesion to the 
lead are the several members able 
cooperate harmoniously. He is 
he key to the pattern according to 
ich they must range themselves. 
rhe Apostle teaches that it is im- 
ible for any member of the 
to usurp the place of the Head, 
| are by nature creatures and 
to serve each other only as 
erve Him Whose creatures 
are. That is why he was scan- 
lalized by the threat of schism in 
» Corinthian church, some saying, 











Do Ne Want “Reunion? 


“I should like to see in every church 
up and down the country the Church 
Unity Octave kept with Masses every day 
for the reunion of Christendom, and the 
faithful flocking to church to pray for 
it. I should like to see Masses offered 
in the parishes throughout the land 
every week, and guilds of men and 
women dedicated to the task of praying 
daily for that tremendous intention. It 
hardly seems that we want it, so tepid 
and ordinary are our prayers.” 

(Fr. Henry St. John, O. P., at Leices- 
ter recently, as quoted by the Catholic 
Herald, England.) 


vidual man. No better instance 
of this could be found than 
St. Paul himself. His many- 
sidedness is baffling. He was 
a mystic who exercised on the 
problem of life a powerful 
mind, an individualist who 
found himself only in the service 
of a community, a member of 
the intelligentsia who had 
earned his livelihood by stitch- 
ing goat skins. While, on the 
one hand, he was pioneering 
the way towards a Catholic 
theology, he showed his prac- 
tical common sense by taking 
command, when shipwrecked of 
the vessel in which he had been 








“T am of Cephas, 
of Paul.” 

As the Church is dependent for 
its proper working on union with 
Christ, so is secular society depen- 
dent for its unity on the cultivation 
of right relations with the Church. 
If that relationship be broken or 
strained, then the whole pattern of 
human society f 
That is the truth of revealed soci- 
ology which our | 


’ and others, “I am 


alls into disarray. 


eaders seem to 
have forgotten. Interdependence 
presupposes dependence. It is time 
that, with all the force at our com- 
the fact that the 
occupied the focal point 


mand, we asserted 
Church 
and is the co-ordinating power in 
society. 





THe WuHore MAn 


The same principle applies to 
the right ordering of the indi- 


a passenger and a prisoner, and 

bringing all safely to shore. 

He was equally at home in ad- 
dressing pro-consuls and angry 
mobs. He adapted himself by 
turn to a synagogue congregation 
and to the dilettanti of Athens. 
Emerging from scholarly retreats, 
he embarked on travels crowded 
with adventures such as even the 
film world but rarely presents. The 
story of his journeys give the im- 
pression of a restless nature, yet 
it was from prison that he wrote 
letters so full of peace and joy that 
they have been the consolation of 
millions. He knew both how to 
abound and how to be in want. 


This richly gifted and many-sided 
man is, nevertheless, a unity. His 
personality has an astonishing in- 
tegrity and consistency. In Christ, 
he who, under the Law, knew the 
tortures of the divided self became 
a whole man. 





Have Recourse to St. Anthony 


For seven hundred years Saint Anthony of Padua has been a willing 
and powerful intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and 





his intercession has not been in vain. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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News and Views = 


RIGADIER-General Edelmiro J. Farrell, grand- 
B son of an Irish emigrant to the Argentine, was 
recently appointed Vice-President of the Argen- 

tine Republic. 
* * 


* * 


Hon. Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New 
York, was tendered a public tribute of esteem on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday. Messages of felicitation 
were received from President Roosevelt and other 
notables, and a special blessing was sent by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII. Mr. Smith has given a lifetime 
of service to Catholic affairs. 


. + 2. s 


Assailing the growth of hatreds in the United States, 
Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Com- 
munity Church in New York, writing in The Progres- 
sive, a weekly founded at Madison, Wis., by the late 
Senator La Follette, refers in his article to the cam- 
paign of hatred launched against the Catholic Church 
as follows: 

“Lastly, there is the fierce tide of hatred beating 
upon Roman Catholicism from out the bleak shallows 
of Protestant arrogance and bigotry. This religious 
prejudice has its springs of course in the Reformation, 
the contentions of which still rage among us. Like all 
phases of intolerance, anti-Catholic feeling possesses 
the hearts of great masses of ignorant people, but is 
unique in possessing as well the unsuspecting hearts 
of many liberals. 

‘Persons who are open-minded and good-natured in 
all other human relationships and are horrified at all 
antagonism against Negroes and Jews, are themselves 
bigots of the first order in the case of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, its priests, and communicants. Indeed, 
it is in the so-called liberal and religious journals 
today that we find the best, or rather the worst, speci- 
mens of contemporary intolerance aimed feverishly 
and even ferociously against Roman as contrasted with 
Protestant Christianity.” 


* * * x 


Quite a furore was raised among the stalwarts of 
the Orange Order in and around Belfast a few weeks 
ago, when it was recommended at a Unionist meeting 
at Ballynafeigh that Orangemen who send their chil- 
iren to Catholic schools be expelled from member- 
ship. The chairman of the meeting, a Mr. Henry, 
stated that St. Joseph’s Catholic school in Belfast, 
staffed exclusively by Catholic teachers, has 300 
Protestant pupils. 

Another speaker, Mr. Mineeley, said that parents 


ey 


would not send their children to Protestant schools in 
the district. 

“Everybody knows,” he declared, “that boys and 
girls get a better education at a Catholic school than 
they do at a Protestant one. I used to live in a Catho- 
lic district and I know.” 

€ * 


* * 


Speaking in Washington a few weeks ago a secre- 
tary of the Netherlands Embassy, Hon. H. S. Halls, 
praised the clergy of the Catholic and Protestant 
churches in Holland for their unrelenting denuncia- 
tion of the Nazi oppression under which the people are 
suffering. Mr. Halls stated that in the fight to main- 
tain the most essential of Christian principles, ‘there 
sprang into being a close cooperation between the 
leaders of both churches.” 

He asserted that the Church has gained much by its 
courage and “many who had come to think of the 
Church as an antiquated institution suddenly find it 
a crucial factor in the great national struggle and begin 
to wonder why the Church stands where so many other 
bodies fall.” 

* * 


* * 


A scathing denunciation of the malodorous Ku Klux 
Klan appeared in a recent issue of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution from the pen of its editor, Mr. Ralph McGill. 
The event which roused the ire of Mr. McGill was the 
holding of a meeting of the Kluxers at Porterdale, Ga., 
which was attended by local and state political bigwigs. 
Expressing the hope that there might not be an ap- 
pearance of religious and racial intolerance in a pos- 
sible economic recession after the war, Mr. McGill 
wrote in part: 

“There are not many Catholics in Georgia, which is 
a pity in a way, because they are almost invariably 
good Christians, good citizens, and worthwhile mem- 
bers of a community, something that it never has been 
possible to say for all the members of the Ku Klux 
Klan klaverns of the state. Most of them vote, too. 

“There are not many Jews in Georgia, either, but 
they, too, are good citizens. Their contribution is one 
of decency and hard work. They vote too. 

“There is no reason to have an organization formed 
to promote hate and antagonism toward Catholics, 
Jews, foreign-born citizens, or any other minority group. 

“The Ku Klux Klan may protest that it now is a 
reformed organization, but, if you could see one of their 
rituals or sit in on a klavern meeting, you would find 
the same old Klan. If you could get through the 
mumbo-jumbo business of the kleagles, cyclops, knight- 
hawks, and all that clap-trap, you would find it still to 
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INTERIOR SAN CARLOS MISSION CARME A 


The remains of Father Junipero Serra, great Franciscan 
Missionary of the West, the cause of whose canonization 
is now in process, have been removed from his grave at 
Mission San Carlos Borromeo in Carmel, Cal., examined, 
identified and reburied there in a new coffin. The work 
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JUNIPERO SERRA FOUNDER OF THE 
CALIFORNIA MISSIONS, BURIED AT SAN 
hye CARLOS. MISSION, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. 


was done over a period extending from September 1 to December 7 and had been ordered by the 
Most Rev. Philip G. Scher, Bishop of Monterey-Fresno, at the request of the Very Rev. Gregory 
Wooler, O. F. M., Provincial of the Franciscan Order on the Pacific Coast. In addition to those of 
Father Serra, the remains of his co-laborers, Father Juan Crespi, Julian Lopez and Fermin Fran- 
cisco de Lausen, also were exhumed as were those of Don Juan de la Guerray Carrillo, a Spanish 
soldier who is likewise interred beneath the sanctuary floor of the old mission. 





be silly, un-Christian and dangerous to the peace and 
lignity of the people.” 
* * + * 

A private hospital conducted for some years by 
Dr. William West at Monett, Mo., has been deeded as 
i gift to the Vincentian Sisters of Charity. The hospi- 
tal serves an area in which five Catholic parishes are 
located. 


. + * * 


Acting on the recommendation of Premier de Valera, 
the Parliament of Eire has voted 200,000 pounds (about 
$800,000) to enable the Irish Red Cross Society to 
relieve distress in the Indian famine areas and in 
Europe. Half of this sum is to consist of a grant-in- 
iid and half will be in the form of advances to the 
Red Cross Society. 


* ¥ + > 


The socalled “broadminded” and self-opinionated 
itizen who decries the work of the Legion of Decency 
vill not relish an article written recently by Samuel 
Goldwyn, one of the leaders in the moving picture 
industry in this country. He warns the members of 

own industry that it must accept the responsibility 
)f presenting American civilization in a way that will 
promote good relations with other countries, and he 
rankly admits that the producers have sinned terribiy 
in this respect in the past. If South America, for 

tance, is to respect us, he says, Hollywood must 

» guided by such criticism as the one he quotes from 
Argentina: “Your terrible movies! sex, loose 
women, jazz, gangsters, stupid slapstick comedy.” And 
it must bear in mind some of our own troops who re- 





port, he says, “Some of our movies make us squirm 
in our seats.” 

To those who patronize the movies, Mr. Goldwyn 
delivers this castigation: ‘You, the movie audience, 
are to blame, too, for what Hollywood has done. 
When it made sex pictures and crime pictures, it did 
it because you supported them. Don’t support them— 
and they won’t be made.” 


* * * * 


According to figures released by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America the Catholic Church 
has enjoyed a much larger growth than any other reli- 
gious organization in the country during the last six 
years. In 1936 Catholic membership was listed as 
18,605,003, while in 1942 it had expanded to 22,945,247, 
an increase of 4,340,244, during the period. 

+ * + * 

Student leaders of the Protestant Christian Youth 
movement of the United States and Canada, meeting 
last month in Wooster, Ohio, were urged by Mr. Tracy 
Strong, general secretary of the World’s Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations to obtain a copy 
and to study carefully the Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII. Mr. Strong declared the message of the 
Holy Father ranks as a “major milepost” in the ap- 
plication of religious principles to world problems. 

. . * - 


A venture which, if it is more widely followed, offers 
excellent possibilities for promoting a wider knowledge 
of the Catholic Church among the residents of towns 
and cities. Under the sponsorship of the Catholic 


Information Guild of Oklahoma City, and with the ap- 
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proval of the Bishop, some 50,000 pamphlets were de- 
livered to the homes of the city in the middle of last 
month. The pamphlets, written and arranged by 
Father John J. Walde, pastor of Corpus Christi Church, 
lists 10 questions commonly asked Catholics about 
their church. Among these are: “Why do Catholics 
obey the Pope?” ‘Why don’t priests marry?” “Why 
is the Catholic Church opposed to Divorce?” All the 
questions are answered in the text but direct answers 
to the 10 questions are given in the back of the book. 
The text explains simply but briefly the Church itself, 
its purpose and authority; those who wish to verify 
the statements in the booklet are furnished a list of 
references taken from the King James version of the 
Bible. 

Directly in the back of the pamphlet is printed a 
list of Oklahoma City churches with the names and 
phone numbers of the pastors, together with a list of 
Catholic radio programs locally available. 


* * . 


IT'wo noted members of the American Catholic Hier- 
archy were called by death last month. Most Rev. 
James J. Hartley, for forty years Bishop of Columbus, 
died on January 12th, at the age of eighty-five years. 
He was one of the founders, and since its establish- 
ment, honorary president of the Catholic Press As- 
sociation of the United States. 

On January 18th, the Bishop of Covington, Most 
Rev. Francis W. Howard died at the age of 76 years. 
Long noted for his great interest in educational matters, 
he was an organizer of the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association of which he also served as president 
for a number of years. 

+ * * * 


The Most Rev. Bernard Griffin, formerly Bishop 
Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Birmingham who was 
appointed in December to succeed the late Cardinal 
Hinsley as Archbishop of Westminster, was enthroned 
in his Cathedral on January 18th. In a sermon follow- 
ing his enthronment, the new Archbishop lashed out 
at the prevalence of birth control, divorce and kindred 
evils which are rife in England today. 

Archbishop Griffin, one of the youngest prelates to 
be appointed to rule the premier diocese in England, 
is but 44 years old, was formerly in the British Navy 
as a chaplain and afterwards labored for many years 
among the working people in Birmingham and else- 
where. 


* « * + 


As a result of intensive research work carried on at 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., by three nuns, 
Sister Immaculate and Sister Jean Agnes of St. Agnes’ 
Convent and Sister Anthilia of St. Francis Xavier 
Academy, both institutions in Brooklyn, it is reported 
that Penicillin, the infection-killing drug, can be pro- 
duced in quantity from many common edible foodstuffs. 

Professor Edward J. Keegan, chairman of the de- 
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partment of biology at the university and supervisor 
of the Penicillin research, said that as a result of the 
experiments conducted by the nuns, he expects pro- 
duction of penicillin to become as cheap as that of 
insulin. 

7” « * * 

The Buenos Aires weekly, The Southern Cross, has 
this to say regarding the proposed Latin-American 
mission offensive of the Protestant Church in the 
United States: 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church of America, ac- 
cording to a Reuter telegram, has decided in Con- 
vention to exercise complete freedom of action in 
Latin-America. This means, apparently, that the 
Protestant Episcopalians intend to keep on sending us 
missionaries. 

“There are two sides to every question. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is entitled to decide to send us 
missionaries; Latin-Americans are entitled to decide 
not to have them. 

“We hope that all the Latin-American countries will 
so decide. There are enough ministers of that creed 
already in Latin-America to look after believers. The 
extra ones would only help to stir up religious bitter- 
ness, to indispose the populations of these countries 
against the people of the United States. For the sake 
of Good Neighborliness we must prevent more mis- 
sionaries from coming South.” 


. gc a Ss 


European papers carry the information that Bisho; 
Count Von Galen, ardent worker for many years in the 
cause of Christian Unity, and fearless critic of the 
Nazi pagans in his German homeland, has at last been 
arrested and imprisoned by Hitler’s orders for stating 
hat “the Gestapo constitutes a danger from within 
that is far greater than any danger from without.” 


. * * - 

It would seem that the warning voiced a few months 
ago by the American Hierarchy following the agree- 
ments made at Teheran by President Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin, as to the possibility of a com- 
promise with the fundamentals of the Atlantic Charter, 
was prophetic despite the bitter criticism it drew from 
many sources. The manner in which the Soviet gov- 
ernment is now acting in regard to the national auton- 
omy of Poland has aroused the concern of the British 
and United States governments. The forceful annexa- 
tion of Eastern Poland by the Soviets does not accord 
with the Atlantic Charter which states that we “wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Speaking in observance of National Polish Week 
last September, Archbishop Edward Mooney of De- 
troit stated: 

“If we compromise with any kind of totalitarian ag- 
gression against Poland, the end of this war will mark 
only another armistice, not a good and enduring 
peace.” 


very | 
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Society of Alenement Aunals 


HE New Year was ushered in 
£ at Graymoor with services of 
thanksgiving and reparation. 
At St. Elizabeth’s Hospice, Gray- 
moor Manor, a Holy Hour on New 
Year’s Eve gave the Tertiaries and 
residents of the village opportunity 
prepare themselves prayerfully 
x the opening of another year, 
» that begins indeed with plenti- 
1] indication of sadness and sorrow 
iroughout the world, but which, 
nonetheless, is brightened by faith 
hopefulness in the bountiful 
rcies of God. Father Aloysius, 
A., exposed the Blessed Sacra- 
at St. Elizabeth’s and con- 
ucted the meditations and reflec- 
tion The Brothers’ Choir, with 
rother Aelred, S. A., directing, 
: carols of the Christmas season 
t this service. 

Father Michael, S. A., conducted 
Holy Hour at midnight in 
st. John’s Church. Intercessions 
iore the Blessed Sacrament were, 
accordance with the request of 
Archbishop Spellman, for the re- 
turn of peace to the world. Father 
Michael’s meditations stressed the 
1 of personal sacrifice and sur- 
nder to the principles of Christ 
that real peace, “the peace that 
eth understanding,” might reign 
in the hearts of men. The Holy 
Hour concluded with Benediction of 

the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


* * * * 


The death of Father Gaetano De 
Socio, which took place on New 
Year’s Eve in Columbus Hospital, 
New York City, brought to a close 

life of service in the priesthood 
made all the more acceptable to 
10d through prolonged suffering. 
Father De Socio, a secular priest, 
esided with the Friars at Gray- 
moor for seventeen years, having 
ome to the Mount of the Atone- 
ment to find a place of retirement, 
ince his health was at the time 
very poor. He had never recovered 
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completely from shock and attend- 
ant ailments he encountered as a 
Chaplain during the last war. The 
last years of his life were spent in 
great physical pain, though he was 
happy in the consolation of being 
able to offer Holy Mass almost 
daily. By virtue of an Indult of the 
Holy See, Father De Socio was 
permitted to celebrate the Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary from 
memory after his eyesight had 
failed him. 

All-night watch was kept beside 
his open coffin on the night prior to 
his burial, with Priests and Brothers 
offering their prayers for the speedy 
repose of his soul. Office of the 
Dead, Solemn Requiem Mass and 
Absolution took place in the Little 
Flower Oratory on January 4th. The 
Very Rev. Father Aloysius, S. A., 
officiated, assisted by Father Bede, 
S. A., as deacon, and Father Fred- 
erick, S. A., as subdeacon. Among 
the priests present was the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Valentine F. 
Snyder, Vicar for Religious of the 
Archdiocese of New York. Inter- 
ment was at the Friars’ Cemetery 
on the east slope of the Mount of 
the Atonement. Requiem aeternam 
dona ei, Domine. 


. * * * 


The Feast of the Holy Name of 
Jesus was observed with a Solemn 


High Mass in St. John’s Church. 
Father Dunstan, S. A., spoke on the 
might and majesty of the name of 
Jesus, through Whom came salva- 
tion. 

In the afternoon the Sisters of 
the Atonement presented their an- 
nual Nativity Play, in which the 
events of Our Lord’s Annunciation, 
Nativity and Manifestation to the 
World were portrayed with great 
dramatic skill as well as with true 
devotion. Children attending the 
Sunday School of Saint Joseph’s 
Chapel, Garrison, also took part in 
the play, and their parents and 
friends swelled the attendance in 
Saint Mary’s Hall. 


* x * * 


The Christmas story would not 
be complete without the inclusion 
of the visit of the Magi to the Crib 
at Bethlehem.  Liturgically the 
Feast of the Epiphany ranks as high 
as that of the Nativity, as it gives 
further evidence of the redemptive 
mission of the new-born Prince of 
Peace. The coming of the Three 
Kings and their humble adoration 
of the Child of Bethlehem makes it 
manifest that the Messiah has 
come not only to redeem Israel but 
also the nations of the Gentiles. 
The consequences of the Epiphany, 
then, are so notable as to warrant 
all possible solemnity in its com- 
memoration. 

Solemn Mass on the Feastday 
was offered by the Very Rev. 
Father General, S. A. Father 
Richard, S. A., sang the Mass at 
the Convent Chapel. Visits to the 
Crib, now embellished with the 
figures of the Kings of the East 
offering their gifts, were numerous 
this day. 


* * * * 


St. John’s Preparatory Seminary 
began its winter term on Wednes- 
day, January Sth, when our Students 
returned after a Christmas visit 
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With 


itcases 


greetings exchanged 
Semi- 
went back to Latin, Greek 
remarkably 


unpacked, the 
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to take 


kates were in evidence at 

near St. Anthony’s Farm, 
now neatly frozen over, and action 
the the day. Sound 
minds need strong bodies, so Father 
Samuel, S. A., make: hat out- 
loor exercise is part of every stu- 
dent’s schedule. But we hardly 
think our Students need much 
prompting to take advantage of 
seasonable sports, to judge from the 
first the new term! 


was order of 


sure 


few 


lays of 
St. Anthony’s Farm plays no 
small role in the maintenance of the 


Community at Graymoor. To the 
efforts of Father John Baptist, 


S. A., its ever-active Supervisor, 


can be attributed a steady supply 
of poultry and dairy products, along 
with the promise of supplemental 
meat supplies. The new barn, com- 
plete with silo and dairy-house, has 
been finished and is already in use. 
For the the old 
barn continues to house several of 
the milk-cows and their recent off- 
Father John has 

extensive 


present, however, 


spring. special 
planting this 


which have been en- 


plans for 
spring, all of 
and approved by govern- 
ment authority, which is anxious to 
see every farm utilized to capacity 
for the duration of the war. 


ouraged 
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The Church 


broadcast 


Unity Octave pro- 
by the Columbia 
f the Air on Sunday, Janu- 
featured the sermon by 

Thomas J. McMahon, 
this issue. 
took part in the musical 
program, that of St. Michael’s Rus- 
sian Catholic Chapel in New York 
and cur own Brothers’ Choir. The 
hants of the Eastern Church were 
beautifully rendered by the Rus- 
sian singers, and served as a con- 
trast to the traditional numbers 
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St. John’s Church at Graymoor in its winter mantle. 


given by the Graymoor choristers. 
These were the English hymn, 
“Lord of Our Life and God of Our 
Salvation,” offered as a choral num- 
ber, and a solo, ‘The Lord is My 
Strength My Salvation,” (a 
musical setting of Psalm 27) sung 
by Brother Aelred, S. A. Brother 
Conrad, S. A., accompanied 
singers. 


and 


our 


Reverence and simplicity fea- 
tured the Graymoor observance of 
Octave. Each there 
exposition of the Blessed 
rament and Holy Hour, attended 
by the Fri Students together, 
in St. Francis’ Chapel. A medita- 
tion on the intention of the day was 
~1, 


the evening 
was 
Sa 


TS ana 


by one of the Fathers 
evening. Besides the prayers from 
the Church Unity Octave Manual, 
devotions 


lirected 


ea 


} ’ 
ne were 


augmented by 


the recitation of the 
of the Blessed 


Rosary and 
Jirgin Mary. 


9 


the Pitt 
Diocese, cel 
Liturgy of Saint John 
Chrysostom, the Mass of Oriental 
Catholics. The Divine Liturgy was 
offered in Saint 
immediately after the office 
of Terce, and thus took the place 
of the regular Community Mass of 
the day. 


Litany 


On Saturday, January Father 
Peter Kichinko, of 
Greek Catholic 
the Div 


ine 


Francis’ Chapel, 


choir 


An unusual feature of our 
annual Oriental Day was the rendi- 
tion by our own Students’ Choir of 
the responses and some of the 
chants of the Holy Sacrifice. A 


stranger might have thought that 
our students were really Greek 
Catholics themselves, especially 
when they rendered the beautiful 
prayer Octa Nas (the Our Father) 
in a four-part harmony arrange- 
ment by Rimsky-Korsikoff, without 
accompaniment, and in the Old 
Slavonic tongue. Together with 
the choirmaster from a neighboring 
church, the students sang with deep 
feeling the many Hospodi pomi- 
lui’s and Amin’s of the Divine Lit- 
urgy, making the chapel resound 
with all the moving solemnity of 
the ancient chants of Byzantium. 
All were able to approach the altar 
it Communion time, to receive the 
Body 3lood of Our 
Lord under both forms, in accord- 
ance with the usage of the Eastern 
Church. 

This 


ana 


Precious 


visible token of the great 
bond of unity existing between 
East and West in the Catholic 
Church gave great impetus to the 
deepening of devotion for the vari- 
intentions of Octave on 
the part of the Friars and Students. 


ous the 


* * 


Saint Ambrose of 
the theme of the Ave 
Hour for Sunday, January 
This valiant hero of the 
Church did much to forestall the 
lisruption the Arians planned 
against Christ’s Mystical Body, and 
so the dramatization of his life on 
the eve of the Church Unity Octave 
seemed particularly appropriate. 


The life of 
Milan 
Maria 
16th. 


was 
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It was on this program that Father 
Andrew, S. A., the Director of 
St. Christopher’s Inn, made his 
first radio appearance. He suc- 
seeded Father Michael, S. A., in 
the capacity of Father Director in 
October, but as the many details of 
his office necessitated concentration 
in the duties at Graymoor 
for some months, Father 
Andrew did not enter the 
radio field at once. Father 
Andrew has also been as- 
signed charge of the Corres- 
pondence Course for non- 
Catholics, in succession to 
Father Michael. 

Father Michael’s new ap- 
pointment is to serve as 
Chaplain at the Mother- 
house of the Franciscan Sis- 
ters of the Atonement at 
Graymoor. He has also been 
hosen Spiritual Director for 
the Students at St. John’s 
Atonement Seminary. 

Father Michael conducted 
the Church Unity Octave ob- 
servance at the Cathedral of 
the Blessed Sacrament, Al- 
toona, Pa. His knowledge 
of the subject of Christian 
Unity as well as his persuas- 
ive eloquence always holds 
the interest and attention of 
is audience. 


It would be a sad day 
indeed for the world if the 
sweet virtue of charity 
withers and dies. Not that 
it gives any indication of do- 
ing so, but one can imagine 
what the consequences would be 
should such a thing happen. Cer- 
tainly, one result would be a denial 
of the precious aid now given us 
through our Student’s Bread Fund 
by our good friends whose gener- 
osity is but the flowering of Catho- 
ic charity. May God ever bless 
em and keep forever in their 
hearts the spirit of charity. Our 
grateful thanks go out to the friends 
listed in the next column for their 
gifts to our Bread Fund: 


th 


a. CW. YY. SO: Mew. VB: EE. 
Tex., 10c; L. deR., N. Y., $1; M. G., 
N. ¥., $1; E. L., Cal, $4; E. K., Mass., 
$8: J.C... Ma $20; M. O'N., IIL, $1; 
Ba. Eh Mie. Bhs PA NI ee: 5. 
111., $3; Mrs. F. H. B ae te, 
N. ¥ $2.70: L. F. ( N. Y¥., $5: Mr 
9 D., Mor $ M ). MeN 
N. Y., $4; Mrs. M. R., N. Y., $1; A. D 
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Father Matthias, S. A. 


N. ¥.. S10: Mes. HH. G. HN. ¥.. 38; 
Anon., $6; R. VN. Y., &; Anon., $1; 
C, C., N. ¥., $2; Mrs. }.-C.,. BY. S00; 
|. J. W.. N. Y¥., $1; Anon. $1; Mrs 
PD: A: McL., Det. 964 ZS. B. Fi Sa 
A, A., N. ¥., $2; F. P.. N. Y¥., $5; H.. 2., 
Nm. Wa Sk:. Be V. de\ Conn., $2 
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Father Maithias, S. A., has been 
appointed director of the Sacred 
Heart School in Greenwood, B. C., 
as well as instructor in the High 


School. His arrival at that mission 
outpost came just in time to coin- 
cide with the Christmas festivities 
of the School and he was warmly 
greeted by both staff and pupils. 
Part of the program consisted in a 
Christmas play entitled “The 
Quest” and a touching tableau of 
the Nativity, at which the 
girls’ Choir sang carols. 

Father Matthias was 
preacher at the Solemn High 
Mass at midnight in Sacred 
Heart Church on Christmas. 
Father Robert, S. A., cele- 
brated the Mass and Father 
Peter Baptist, S. A., was 
deacon. The little church 
was crowded with Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. 
Happiest among the con- 
gregation were the eight 
newly - baptized adult con- 
verts, who had been received 
into the Church on the Sun- 
day before by Father Peter 
Baptist, S. A., a member of 
their own race. 


x oe 


Among the new assign- 
ments by Father General last 
month has been that of 
Father Benjamin, S. A., to 
act as Chaplain by request 
for the Convent of Jesus and 
Mary at Highland Mills, 
N. Y., to which is attached 
Thevenet Hall, a school for 
girls. His successor at Saint 
Joseph’s House will be 
Father Angelus, S. A., form- 
erly stationed at St. Joseph’s 
Friary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

*k + * . 

Some few days ago we received 
a check for more than fourteen 
hundred dollars to apply to the 
St. Margaret of Scotland Burse. 
This substantial sum represented 
the net proceeds of the annual ball 
held under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Groups of the Guild 
last November. With one Burse 
already completed and the second 
in process of building through the 
generous efforts of the Guild mem- 
bers of the different branches, this 
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fine contribution speaks eloquently 
of the great generosity and ardent 
interest which all the members of 
St. Margaret of Scotland Guild 
entertain for a work that cannot but 
be very dear to the Saintly Queen 
of Scotland, of blessed memory to 
her people. 

We have had frequent occasion 
in the past to express the gratitude 
of the Atonement Franciscans for 
the loyal support given by the Saint 
Margaret of Scotland Guild mem- 
bers in providing for the education 
of a young levite aspiring to the 
holy priesthood. Once again it is 
a welcome privilege to give public 
expression here to our gratitude to 
these faithful friends, and once 
more we assure them that they are 
ever in our prayers. May God 


grant them a rich recompense of 
spiritual graces. 
« 


* * * 


Apropos of the foregoing, it 
would be a very cheering encour- 
agement to see the other Burses 
listed given greater acceleration to- 
wards completion. We cannot hope 
for miracles of course, though they 
are always possible when agreeabie 
to the Holy Will of God, neverthe- 
less we do indulge in the hope that 
before this year is ended, the 
majority of the uncompleted Burses 
now recorded will have “graduated” 
and be usefully engaged in the task 
for which they are designed to 
serve. 

* * * * 

For the thirty-fourth consecutive 
year, the prayers of the Church 
Unity Octave were recited with 
great external solemnity in the 
Chapel of Our Lady of the Angels, 
at the foot of the Mount of the 
Atonement. Each morning the Sis- 
ters began their daily devotions 
with the recital of the Octave 
prayer and dedicated their whole 
day’s activities to intercession for 
the fulfilment of the Octave Inten- 
tions. Father Richard, S. A., was 
celebrant of the Sung Mass that in- 
augurated the Octave observance 
on the Feast of Saint Peter’s Chair 
at Rome. Solemn exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament began at the 
conclusion of the Mass. At every 
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St. Patrick: Total, $4,653.03 
All Saints: Mrs. 1). CN. J, 
Pa. $2. Total, $4,590.40 
St. Anthony: Mrs. C. | 
Sacred Heart: J. M. L., 
N. Y., 50c Total 
St. Ann: Mrs. l). C., N. J 
St. Joseph: G. G., 
St. Jude: 
Total, $2,694.95 


Rev. Father Paul, S.A.: 
; K. McD., D. C., $1 


S. €e.. $3,639.70 


Mrs. D. C., N. J., 


Mk 


$1,879.55 
St. Christopher: Mrs. C. L 
St. Francis of Assisi: \. | 
Little Flower: FE. 1), N. Y 
E. L., Ont., 25c; Mrs 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 
N. ¥.. $1; M. H. NH. Jf, $35; Bee 
$541.89 
Holy Face: Mrs. C. lL. O'R 
St. Matthias: W. McC., $2 
Father Baker: |. |). 
A. W., N 
Total, $454.35 
Mrs. C 
Mrs 
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Infant of Prague: 
oe Fe 
Precious Blood: 
Blessed Sacrament: 
Cal., $1. Total, $418.73 
Holy Souls: Mrs. 1). C 
3.00 
St. Michael: \I. | 1 i 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor: 


$339.80 


$44 


. Mrs. T. H. N. ¥., $9.50 
Holy Family: Mrs. R. V., N 
Archangel Raphael: Mrs. | 
Mother Lurana: Mrs. S. L.., 
Our Lady of the Rosary: 
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hour of the day and night there 
were Sisters prostrate in adoration 
before the High Priest Who prayed 
“that all may be one.” On January 
19th, the exposition concluded be- 
fore the Mass celebrated by Father 
Adrian, S. A., who also spoke of 
the intention of the day. A Votive 
Mass “for the healing of schism” 
was offered in the Convent Chapel 
by Father Samuel, S. A., on Janu- 
ary 22nd. Other priests who spoke 
on the daily intentions included 
Father Agnellus, S. A., and Father 
Dunstan, S. A. The Octave came 


to a solemn close on the Feast of 
the Conversion of Saint Paul, with 
a rich treasury of spiritual gifts be- 
ing offered to Our Lord for the re- 
turn of all the wanderers to the 
fold of Saint Peter. 

The Octave was likewise the 
theme of the week’s devotions in 
all the branch houses of the Sisters’ 
Congregation. Each branch Con- 
vent reported a generous contribu- 
tion to the Spiritual Bouquet that 
the Graymoor Community hopes te 
be able to present to His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, as soon as possible. 
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The Social Onder We Strive jor 


By Reuerend 7: Joseph Ryan, S.7.L. 
1 


ICTORY is the first aim of 
V war. But, in the words of 
St. Augustine, “It is with 

jesire for peace that wars are 
waged.” While victory is achieved 
y the defeat of the military forces 
»f the enemy, true peace, the tran- 
juillity of order, necessarily implies 
the restoration of justice and charity 
etween nations. The establishment 
uch a peace is the ultimate pur- 
pose of war and the supreme aim 
which morality assigns to victory. 
Considerations of the aims, the 
plans and principles for peace, then, 
ire not incidental to the duties im- 
posed by the task of achieving vic- 
tory. On the contrary, they have 


war waged with right intentions for 
, just cause. 
It is a hopeful sign that this 
mnviction is growing. The world is 
learning by a bitter experience that 
the term “total war” is not an exag- 
‘eration. But we are also coming 
to realize more clearly that its only 
rational justification is the aim of 
total peace. Confronted with the 
ifferings and losses war exacts, 
-onscience of the world is be- 
oming aroused to demand a new 
ind better world as the only good 
worth such a price. That this can 
nly be done by overcoming dif- 
ficulties of a practical kind that 
appear at times to be insuperable, 
needs no proof. It is easy to make 
i catalogue of the obstacles. Yet 
itis a firm hope in the achievement 
of such a world that gives strength 
ind courage to those who are mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifices and which 
ilone gives nobility to the struggle. 
This hope has its true foundation, 
in our Christian faith. We believe 
firmly in the perfectibility of our 
redeemed humanity. For those in 
whom the light of faith burns low 
or has been extinguished, this hope 





Editor’s Note: 


It is a sad fact that in these 
days of hurry in the affairs of the 
day, too little thought is given to a 
consideration of the why and the 
wherefore for the evils that beset 
mankind in the present day. Father 
Ryan of St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, in a radio address over 
station WNAC last month, the text 
of which, taken from The Pilot, 
is given here, brings clearly before 
our minds some realities we need 
to strive for in the social order to 
come if we are to enjoy the fruits 
of a Christian peace. 











is at least a remnant of their Chris- 
tian heritage. For the revelation of 
God, consummated in the Gospel 
of Christ, dispelled forever the 
hopelessness of mankind in a world 
ruled by blind fate and the darkness 
of pagan despair. We believe in 
God’s_ providential rule, which 
governs not only the stars in their 
courses, but also the affairs of men 
and the destiny of nations. Man’s 
history is not in the hands of fate 
but in the hands of God. And the 
highest vocation of God’s free 
creatures is to be His co-workers 
by striving with fortitude and with 
confidence in His help, in every 
historical circumstance, to bring 
about an ever more perfect order 
in the common life of mankind. 


Now it is not the role of the 
Church to make plans and proposals 
of a technical nature in this or in 
other social problems. But she 
would be derelict in the duty im- 
posed by her teaching office, if she 
failed to keep before us those truths 
and moral principles, dictates of 
reason as well as of faith, which 
relate to man’s social life at a time 
when we sorely needed such guid- 


ance. The work of peace will re- 
quire the solution of complex prob- 
lems, demanding special knowledge, 
skill and experience. But it is also, 
and indeed essentially, a moral and 
spiritual work. It must be in the 
minds and hearts of men before it 
can guide their decisions and 
actions. And unless the moral bonds 
of justice and charity which unite 
men are stronger than the forces 
that divide, there can be no concord 
between nations after victory has 
been dearly won. 

We are witnessing the destruc- 
tive forces of false ideas about 
society in the disorder they have 
created, both within nations and 
among nations. Arms can stop the 
violence but only correct notions 
can remedy its evil source. The 
kind of a social order we strive for 
will depend ultimately on our ideas 
of society and man’s place in it, on 
what we think about the nature and 
purpose of nations and states and 
what their proper relations with 
each other should be. 

Before we speak of international 
order, then, let us consider today 
at the outset of our talks the in- 
gredients of a truly human order, 
by recalling some truths which are 
the foundations of the whole edifice 
of human society in Christian 
thought. What do you think of 
man’s place in the world and in 
society ? 

Created in the image and like- 
ness of God, every individual man 
has a spiritual, immortal soul. He 
is endowed by His Creator with 
wonderful gifts of body and mind. 
He is born to be the master of his 
actions, an autonomous, morally 
responsible person, with personal 
rights as his birthright to attain the 
happiness his nature craves. His 
mission in this life is to develop 
the great capacities of his nature, 
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to achieve the full stature of his 
personality, by the use of his 
talents in the paths marked out by 
God. It is because every human 
being in whom He has breathed the 
breath of life, has about his person 
the mantle of immortality; because 
every man, regardless of his race 
or nation, his color or class is 
stamped with the image of God, 
that he enjoys an innate dignity, 
and a value surpassing every 
created thing in the universe, with 
a dominion over the things of life. 
There is no priority over his rights 
to the ends for which he was made. 
And the full perfection of his per- 
sonality is outside this world in the 
possession of God for eternity. 

To reach these ends, proper to his 
being, in time and eternity, every 
human person has a claim on the 
help of the things of this world. 
Among the helps he needs most, is 
the help of his fellowmen. Man is 
a child of society. He drinks in 
society with his mother’s milk. He 


cannot be truly a man_ except 
through other men, and only in 
association with his kind can he 


find the enrichment of his person- 
ality. Man needs his fellowmen 
with a necessity rooted in his very 
nature. Families, nations, civil so- 
cieties and other forms of social life 
have arisen to meet these needs in 
all the variety that his nature im- 
poses. Animals know only the herd 
while man’s rational nature needs 
for its perfection a whole hierarchy 
of societies. It is the purpose of 
each of these to provide a particular 
good for the persons who are its 
members. We have a family good, 
a national good and a civic good. 
And in the name of this good, the 
special demands of family, na- 
tional, and civic obligations are 
justly imposed on the members who 
are bound to render this service to 
their fellow men by the bonds of 
justice and charity. 

However, society, in all its forms, 
is of the things of time. Man, not 
society, is immortal. The human 
person, and not society, is endowed 
with reason and free will. Man is 
not made for society, but the 
several societies to which he be- 
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On my fevered heart. 





By Nancy 


Here where the little rose lamp is glowing 
Is shelter and refuge, safe to the end; 


From my dearest Friend. 


While close to Him I am humbly kneeling, 
The troublesome world seems to stand apart, 
And I feel the touch of perfect healing 


My eyes that were dim with weary weeping, 
And blurred with the shadows from restless night, 
Now shine with the joy 


Near the crimson light! 


Ftoly Ftou r 


Buckley 


Here is the place of wond'’rous bestowing 


of blessed meeting 








longs are included in the subordina- 
tion of all things of earth to the 
needs of his human personality. 
Let this be our first postulate, then, 
for a Christian approach to the 
problems of peace. “The conserva- 
tion, development and perfection of 
the human person is the 
purpose of all society.” 


Now this same dignity of the 
human person is a bond which 
unites us with every other human 
being who shares that dignity. We 
share with every one of our kind, 
a common origin as a creature of 
God and a child of Adam, the essen- 
tial quality of our common rational 
nature and the same privilege of 
eternal destiny. The many differ- 
ences that have arisen in the course 
of human history of races and 
peoples, nations and states, to give 
the richness and variety of a 
tapestry to the human scene, can 
never be regarded as more than 
accidental modifications of the 
single fabric of mankind. Wherever 
a man is and whatever his race, 
nation, or level of attainment, 
there is a fellow member of one 
human family. And in addition to 
the legitimate particular good of 
nations and states within that 
family, there does exist a common 
good to be achieved by all mankind. 


primary 


This essential duty of the human 
race, as the basis of international 


solidarity, is our second postulate 


for social order. 


These ideas are familiar to us but 
they can never be taken for granted. 
They are familiar after nineteen 
centuries of Christian teaching be- 
tause they are an essential part of 
the Gospel of Christ, and in this 
Gospel we see their full force and 
deepest meaning. Historically, it 
was the preaching and acceptance 
of this Gospel in the Roman world 
that undermined the pagan concep- 
tions of man and society. That 
pagan world could accept Aristotle’s 
definition of a slave as a “‘living 
instrument,” but never could this, 
or any other doctrine that degraded 
the human person, be defended be- 
fore the human conscience after 
Paul, the Jew of Tarsus, brought the 
Wisdom of Christ to the Greeks. 
“All things are yours,” he writes 
the Corinthians, ‘and you are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” (I 
Cor. 3, 23.) 


Christ died to redeem all men 
and that redemption in the mind of 
Christ was not only the inner 
change of the human soul into a 
new creature and membership in 
his visible kingdom, but also, by an 
entire revolution of former atti- 
tudes, a new era of human society. 
The Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, of all men 
without exception, are the two poles 
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ey 


which this new order of 
' revolves. 
effect of these ideas, work 
» the leaven to quicken the 
listinguishes Christian from 
times in unmistakable man- 
Every page of our history 
witness to the courage and 
tifices demanded, in every age, 
those dedicated to these ideals. 
the heart and soul of all 
» mean by Christian civilization, 
i these ideals, not the truly won- 
‘ful achievements of modern 
ence, are its real claim to nobility 
{i greatness. 
[he gravest aspect of the present 
our is that we see them denied in 
theory and violated in fact on all 
ides, with doctrines of super-race 
ind super-class and super-state, and 
the violence and disorder these im- 
moral things have caused. And in 
the midst of war, it is no easy thing 
to keep these truths uncontaminated 
in our own hearts. Yet the measure 
of their restoration and acceptance 
will be the norm of the truly human 
and Christian character of all the 
lations of men, within the nations 
i between the nations. 
The call of the moment, our Holy 
er reminds us, is not lamenta- 
ion over what has been, but recon- 
truction of what is to arise and 
must arise for the good of society. 
Christmas Message '42). Itisina 
piritual crusade ‘“‘to free the holy 
land of the spirit” from the errors 
that have desecrated it that the first 
work of peace is to be done. While 
ve pray fervently that these true 
hts of our civilization will guide 
» work of those who will face the 
iifficult task of planning the peace, 
we must contribute by bearing liv- 
witness to our common faith in 
these ideals. The task of our times 
to restore the notions of man’s 
personal dignity, and the solidarity 
f all men in one human family, 
have been lost; to 
them where they are 
eak; to defend them where they 
ire denied. Only those will remain 
leaf to this call to whom the su- 
preme reason “Gop wills it” makes 
no appeal. For it is certainly the 
manifest will of God that all mer 


ey are 


nere hey 


trenothen 
Hetrieyn 
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work and pray in a spirit of truth. 
‘ustice and love, for the achieve- 
ment of an order for mankind that 
will reflect, ever more perfectly, the 
wisdom and goodness of the Cre- 





ator, who has made us all brothers 
in Jesus Christ and children of “One 
God, Father of us all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in us all.” 
(Ephes. 4, 6.) 























O matter what I tried to do 
with my life, I’d no more 
than get started fine and 
Tip Hanford would show up, start 
rushing me just about dizzy and I’d 
be right back in the same old con- 
fusion again. Trying to make my 
head rule my heart. . 


nowhere rapidly. 


. and getting 


I thought about it all, when I 
began working in Consolidated 
Machines on a war job. I remem- 
bered the good job I’d had when I 
was a Cedarville High 
School, and wanted to earn my own 
clothes and hel 


junior in 


p out a bit at home 
There were so many of us, 
and Mom was determined to have 
each one of us get High 


as well. 


through 
School, at least, if we could. 

Mom said Tip was no good— 
then. She didn’t know how it was 
Tip got me fired from the counter 
job at the Student Lunch Diner. 
She’d have been wild if she had 
ever found out how he 
took the control gadget off 
box and played fifty records for 
free—until Mr. Kerry told him to 
get out—and too. Tip 
was just hanging around to nine 
o'clock waiting for me to get 
through so I could go for a ride 
with him in the “Green Wasp,” as 
he called his jalopy. 


came in, 
he juke 


fired me, 


Then when he found out I had 
been walking home nights from the 
diner with Tom Callane, he took 
me places where Tom would see— 
and I lost my steady, faithful friend. 
Only I didn’t have Tip, either. Be- 
cause he just drifted out then, 
vanished .. . not writing, not tele- 
phoning. 

The second time, I was a senior, 
and I'd given up hope of ever see- 
ing Tip Hanford again. And I do 
mean hope—because I’d forgotten 
how heart-broken I’d been over get- 
ting fired like that. I’d forgotten 
the long weeks before I found an- 


Runaway Heart” 


other job and that one, not nearly 
so good as my old counter one, 
where the tips alone were often 
five dollars a week. I’d even for- 
gotten Tom Callane, because you 
have probably guessed by now that 


I did not love Tom... he was just 
good and kind to me, and someone 
hice 


big and protecting to walk home 
with late at night, when it 
scarey and dark. 

The second time, I had been go- 
ing steady with Bill Freemont for 
four months— since the 
Prom, in 


ind the 


was 


Junior 
fact—and it was Spring 
with 


littered the 


lilacs were heavy 


bloom and dogwoods 
path with 


petals and Bill wa 


woods sweet-scented 
trying to make 
But I held 
off. I guess deep down in my heart 
I was waiting for Tip Hanford to 
come back. I guess my foolish, 
blind heart was listening for the 
sound of his light laugh, his quick 
easy shout of my name, and his 
fast stride, turning my head dizzy 
and my heart inside out. 


me wear his class-pin. 


Because when it happened, it 
was as if I’d known—as if I’d been 
waiting, breathlessly waiting for it 
all. Maybe you understand? I 
wasn’t bad. ‘here was nothing 
wrong with my foolish adoration 
for Tip Hanford. But there was 
nothing right about it either, only 
I had to learn that the hard way 

Now that I was a senior and had 
a good job in the office at Banning 
Textile Mills, and Bill Freemont 
took me everywhere and always 
wound up every special occasion 
with trying to pin his class pin to 
my collar. Pinning his heart on 
my sleeve, I suppose? 

But there was this night when I 
was washing my face and hands 
and unpinning the paper towel 
guards from my cuffs, and Peggy 
said, “Someone to see you, Mary,” 
and I thought, “Bill . . . dear, old 





=By Kathleen Mallory 


‘solid-sender’ Bill, waiting to drive 
me home because it’s starting to 
ai...” 

Then like that, I stood there in 
the door staring at Tip, and the 
days that were weeks and months 
fell away, and it was the same old 
story again. Only worse. 

“Mary Mary, darlin’, ma- 
cushla, my sweet,” he said, and like 
that, his arms were about me, his 
big strong shoulder a heavenly spot 
to bury my nose and weep. Until 
he shook me gently, kissed my 
eyes and my face, then my mouth. 
And I guess the world stood 
was just 
Tip, his arms about me, and this 
that had come back to make me 


still 


and listened Decause tnere 


live again. 

“Honey,” he said humbly—but 
not too humbly either—sort of gay 
and lilting, ‘I’ve missed you so. It’s 
been like sentence 
almost — missing Being 
away.” 

Funny how you can overlook 
things that just about bite your 
ankle for wanting to be seen? I 
never hinted he hadn’t written; I 
lidn’t remind him that it was by 
his own decision that he hadn't 
seen me. Nobody made him go 
away. Nobody stopped him from 
writing. And not anyone cared 
whether he came back to me or not! 

“You're looking grand, Tip,” I 
said shakily, “browned and husky 
as ever. You've grown taller, too.” 

“Yeah,” he said, grinning, “Flor- 
ida. Tropics are swell—for a 
change. But give me good old New 
England in the spring!” He took 
my arm then and walked me right 
out—but not before I had seen Bill 
Fremont’s stricken face as he bolted 
through the far office door. 

The next day was Friday, and 
it’s the hardest one of all at the 
office, but Tip drove around at 
seven-thirty with a hamper packed 


a prison 
you so. 
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. she had eased my troubled story out of me, and the rest was one of those 


miracles you can hardly believe when they happen to you.” 


i told me I wasn’t going to work. 
Everything has been arranged,” 
aid gaily, ‘“we’re to have the 

y off and find out how the violets 
loom along the old mill stream, 
nd if the bluebirds are back in the 
willows yet. Trust me.” 

I must have known better. I do 
remember saying, feebly, “But, Mr. 
Drake will be furious, Tip; I'll 

ave to call him first.” 

His big palm over my mouth, his 

lue eyes hilarious as he laughed 
iown at me, and his arm warm 

‘out my shoulders as he took the 

lephone from me and put my coat 
4Dout my shoulders, my hat on, and 
whisked me out the kitchen door 

efore Mom could come in from 
hanging the first basket of wash on 
the line. Tip knew Mom disap- 
proved of him but he’d do the 


craziest things just when she was 
ready to give him a good stiff talk- 
ing to—and stop her before she 
began. Like giving her the big 
armful of lilacs that night when we 
got back from our heavenly picnic; 
and then before she could open her 
mouth to start scolding him, hand- 
ing her the twig with twenty-seven 
handsome brook trout he had 
caught, while I prepared the food 
and made the coffee for our picnic. 
Mom is simply dippy over trout. 
Flowers, too. 

But you may as well know I got 
fired for staying out without letting 
them know, for of course Tip hadn’t 
arranged anything. That was just 
his way of being funny. Pretend- 
ing he was important? 

So that time I guess it was just 
as well that Tip had gone, and I 


had plenty of time to think things 
right through to a finish. I mean 
I found another job, and began 
really doing something about my 
future. I took out some insurance 
and joined the girl’s bowling club 
and by the time winter came, and 
war was on us, I had decided. I 
would not see Tip again. If ever 
he came back again, I’d not bother 
with him again. He was something 
out of the past, a gay, lilting 
memory that belonged with child- 
hood things. Not in this new grim 
world at war. 

That December I left my office 
job, after asking for permission to 
take a defense position. We worked 
six weeks learning how to run the 
big machines, after office hours, but 
from the day I walked into the big 
mill and Ronny Catten came over 
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to show me how to run the big 
drill-press, I knew. I was grown 
up now. This was the real thing. 
This strange brand of December 
lightning that had struck my heart, 
putting everything else out of it 
but... Ronny. 

It’s funny, but he wasn’t grand- 
looking the way Tip is, and he has 
not done anything spectacular or 
glamorous like Bill Freemont did 
when he was captain of Cedarsville 
High School football team two 
years running, and the fastest half- 
back in New England’s High School 
group. Ronny hadn’t even finished 
High—he had had to get a job and 
support his mother until he lost her; 
then he had kept on working so his 
sister and two smaller brothers 
could finish school, and after that 
he was on his way up at the plant— 
assistant to the room boss, then 
head of the department. Now... 
looking ahead to service in the 
Army. 

Ronny didn’t like movies much, 
or dancing, and he’d go on a picnic, 
but it must be Sunday afternoon, 
and everything planned and right. 

I guess the girls were right when 
they called him my umbrella man. 
Because that sort of sums him up 
in a way. He was always coming 
after me with an umbrella and 
galoshes, that winter; worrying for 
fear I'd catch cold. And he brought 
me half his pie and bottle of milk, 
noons and made me quit drinking 
coffee. 

“It’s bad for your nerves and 
stomach, Mary,” he argued. He 
was always so right about things 
like that, too, his brown eyes so 
serious and intent, his brown hair 
sleek and unruffled, instead of 
rough and unruly the way Tip’s was. 
And Tip’s blue eyes are never seri- 
ous. They look at you, look at life 
and there‘s a hilarious excitement 
challenging you to share it all with 
him. “Isn’t it wonderful?” Tip’s 
blue eyes seem to shout this at you, 
“Isn't life grand?” 

Well, Tip was gone now. And 
at long last I had a grand job. I 
was making, even to start in, over 
forty a week, and I loved the work. 
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And I loved Ronny Catten, too. 
Though that didn’t come until later, 
though I think I knew it then. 

It was spring again, and Ronny 
gave me the modest chip diamond 
for my birthday, and we made our 
plans — grave ones, serious and 
scared a little, too, because every- 
thing was so confusing about us. 

Mom gave us a nice party and we 
planned to be married as soon as 
the war ended and it would be safe 
to think of a home and children. 
But it was Mom who brought the 
ancient fear out into the open again. 
Mom, putting the lilacs into a bowl 
on the dining-room table as she laid 
down the Cedarsville Evening Sen- 
tinel for me to look at. 

“This time,” Mom said bluntly, 
“when that lallygagging Don Juan 
without a shred of responsibility in 
his worthless hide or a particle of 
respect for other people’s feelings 
and hurts comes back Mary, I hope 
you've wits enough to send him 
packing and no nonsense about you. 
Ronny’s too fine a man to let that 
young scapegoat hurt him.” 

“Hurt him, Mom?” I asked, “Oh, 
Mom, couldn’t you see who was 
getting the worst hurt, when Tip 
loved me and left me those times ?” 

“Humph,” Mom said, not relent- 
ing, “Guess he didn’t hurt you 
enough to teach you to stay away 
from the fire! Burnt fool’s band- 
aged finger goes wobbling back to 
the fire!’’’ she quoted me from the 
Kipling poem. I shivered. Then I 
straightened. 

“Don’t worry, Mom,” I said 
soberly, ‘I’m not even going to see 
Tip Hanford again, if he should be 
‘razy enough to come back!” 

“If!” she sniffed, “‘Have you the 
slightest doubt that he won’t, Mary? 
Now you've a decent job again, 
and a fine young man to marry? 
Mark my words, baby, that young 
man will marry no woman; he has 
no intentions of marrying anyone! 
He’s having too good a time. But 
you see to it this time he doesn’t 
smash things for you.” 

She handed me the opened paper 
and my shocked eyes took in the 
headline. 





“Cedarsville loses first soldier in 
war. Corporal Bill Freemont, well 
known athlete and football star, 
and popular among the young 
people around town, was reported 
killed in action today, his parents 


The War Department noti- 
fication was received by the Cedars 
ville couple late this morning.” 


report. 


I read the notice aloud, my mind 
reeling from the shock. And look- 
ing up I met Mom’s accusing eyes 
and shivered. Bill had enlisted 
last spring before we were in the 
war, actually. He had enlisted the 
day after Tip came back to take me 
on the picnic... . 

“Mom,” I pleaded, “I’m so... 
so horribly sorry. So... ashamed.” 

She said nothing. But the way 
she took the bowl of lilacs outside 
and set them on the porch told me 
more than words. She, too, was 
putting Tip Hanford outside our 
home—for keeps. 

That night, Ronny was going to 
church with me, and later, to the 
library for some books for Mom, 
and I knew we’d stop at Selden’s 
and bring home some _ ice-cream, 
and Mom would get cookies from 
the jar and we’d eat both in the 
kitchen before Ronny went home. 

But none of that happened. Be- 
cause I was almost dressed when 
the telephone rang and Mom called 
to me from the kitchen: would I get 
it please? She was setting bread 
and her hands were covered with 
ijough. 

The world rocked to pieces under 
my feet and I stood there hanging 
onto that instrument while the blood 
fairly drained out af my veins. 

“Hello, Cedarsville, 1952-W? 
Hello, Sweetheart! This is Lieut. 
Timothy Perry Hanford speaking. 
Mary...I’mina jam. Overstayed 
my leave and I'll be gigged for 
sure.” His words banged away at 
my senses like machine gun rat-tat- 
tat. But out of the dazed confusion 
and fear anger began to burn. 

Tip! Tip back again! Tip— 
with an alibi this time a hundred 
times stronger than anything he had 
ever used before. Tip, all set and 
ready to go—to smash everything 
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to smithereens for me again. If I 


were fool enough to let him. Fool 
nough to trust him. Fool enough 


to believe his gay, rollicking, light- 


earted, irresponsible fables. 


‘Mary!! Mary are you there? 


Are you listening? Haven’t hung 


on me, have you? Dar-r-rling, 

» sound of your dear sweet voice 
aim...” 

“I'm here, Tip,” I managed to 

iy finally, “but I’m just leaving. 
Sorry. I have an engagement.” 

‘Mary, don’t go; honey, don't 
hang up. Listen—wait. Let me ex- 
plain. All I want you to do honey 
s have your boy friend drive over 
to Hemstead Falls and drive me to 
the Junction so I can catch the train. 
That isn’t so much to do for an old 
playmate now, is it? And I'll lose 
my rank, I’ll get gigged sure as 
rain. Please, macushla?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m going out, Tip. 
You got into this, get yourself out. 
After all, you didn’t spend your 
leave here... with me!” 

You must still love 


‘Jealous ? 
me after all, Mavourneen 

“I do not, Tip,” I said angrily, 
so stop calling me extravagant 
names, please!” 

“T’'ve got to see you...” I hung 
up on his plea and whirled to see 
Mom standing in the dining room 
joorway, her hands all  floury 
dough, but her eyes blue lightning. 
Only I didn’t wait. Too much was 
at stake to lose a precious minute 
on silly talk. 

I finished dressing in less time 
than it takes to write it, took my 
purse and gloves and grabbed my 
hat and ran for the door. The 
sound of Mom crying ... Mom who 
never cried, almost never laughed! 
did not slow my flight. 

I ran down the street, down Lin- 
len Terrace and across the Red 
Row. I was crying when I got to 
the end of the long string of mill 
tenements; crying and more fright- 
ened than I’ve ever been in my life 
before. The Catten windows were 
dark! 

I pounded and pounded on the 
loor, gasping for my breath—or 
maybe it was because I was crying 


so hard? And when Milly, Ronny’ 
younger sister opened the door I 
almost fell in. 

“What’s happened, Mary?” Milly 
began sharply, but I had hold of 
her arm shaking it hard in my 
urgency. 

“Where’s Ronny, Milly? Quick, 
darling—where has he gone?” 

“Why ... to get you, I suppose; 
he said you were going to church 
as usual, then to the library. What’s 
the matter, Mary?” But I didn’t 
wait, I turned and plunged down 
the dark, rickety wooden stairs to 
the uneven, broken paving of the 
street, the sound of the looms clack- 
ing and clacking from the night 
shift, across the mill pond, the 
sound of my heart thundering 
louder in my ears, as I forced my- 
self to stop crying. Knowing that if 
Tip reached Ronny first, no tears 
on earth could help me this time. 
Knowing I had this one last 
chance — praying desperately I 
could make it turn out all right— 
in time. 

I don’t know what slowed my 
steps when I saw the drop light 
shining in the kitchen as I went by 
the Sister’s home; I’ll never know 
what made me remember, as I saw 
the big bulky shadow against the 
glass door panel, that Ronny had 
been one of Sister Theresa’s “boys” 
when the Cedarsville St. Joseph’s 
Parochial School had the reputation 
for having an unbeaten, undefeated, 
untied baseball team. Sister 
Theresa is the athletic coach for the 
Parochial Grammar School, and her 
“boys” come back to her, even after 
they’re through Holy Cross, or 
Notre Dame or Boston College— 
come back to tell her it was be- 
cause of her teaching, they man- 
aged to make good. Sister Theresa 
is wonderful with boys. 

I went up those scrubbed, spot- 
less wooden steps to the homely 
little kitchen where Sister Theresa 
makes peanut butter and cracker 
sandwiches for her boys after 
practice, and the sound of Ronny’s 
voice was like the answer to a 
prayer in my heart as I stood there 
listening, my knees suddenly power- 


less to move, but relief flooding 
over me like healing cool water, 
just the same. 

“Bill was my buddy all through 
school, Sister Theresa,” Ronny was 
saying in a broken, unsteady sort 
of gruff voice, “I... I know he’d do 
as much for me. That is... if 
you'll help? If you'll take the 
money and do the job for me, 
please ?” 

I pushed open the door, and felt 
their eyes on my tear-streaked face, 
but Ronny’s arm about my shoul- 
ders steadied me, even as Sister 
Theresa said, briskly, that she was 
just making a good strong cup of 
tea and it would be fine to have us 
share some with her? Sister 
Theresa cures everything from a 
sprained ankle, or a baseball bat 
across the shins, with a cup of good 
strong tea and a peanut butter sand- 
wich. But the hot strong tea 
worked wonders for us, and before 
it was gone she had eased my 
troubled story out of me, and the 
rest was one of those miracles you 
can hardly believe when they hap- 
pen to you. : 

“T’'ve had the license for days, 
Mary,” Ronny said, unfolding the 
legal form from his wallet, ‘‘ever 
since the day I got my 1-A card. 
But—I’ve held back, not knowing 
all the story about you and—Bill. 
Bill told me it wasn’t your fault; he 
said Tip Hanford was to blame, 
but . .. but I couldn’t quite figure 
out why Bill ducked out like that 
and enlisted.” 

“I... I didn’t love Bill, Ronny. 
I told you, didn’t I? Bill was always 
trying to make me wear his class- 
pin and go steady with him, but... 
but, oh, Ronny, can’t you under- 
stand? It’s you I love, and only 
you. But darling, darling... I’m 
so afraid! I know something will 
happen, something we can’t see or 
anticipate or even dream can hap- 
pen if you go away to train and I’m 
here alone. I... I want to belong 
to you for keeps, I want to feel safe 
and protected and sure, Roany. I’m 
not afraid of the rest. Lots of girls 
are married and their men are away 
at war, and they have babies and 
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God watches over them. America 
has had other wars, and women 
went right on doing their part, and 
not shirking or whining any.” 

“My girl,” Ronny said, “my little 
wife. Let’s go see Father Dennis 
and ask him if it’s all right, Mary?” 

We came out into the hushed 
cool spring night and the locust 
trees dripped pale ivory petals on 
our heads and Ronny held my 
hand tight, but even so, my heart 
stopped beating when the tall ar- 
rogant figure in fliers kit swaggered 
up to us. 

“Ah, there, so I was right after 
all, remembering how you always 
go to church on Friday nights, 
Mary macushla!” Tip said. I could 
feel my palms turning damp in 
Ronny’s big fist but I wasn’t scared 
any more. Not any more. 

“Loan me your car to drive to 
the junction, Ronny?” Tip asked. 
“Bring along your fiancee if it’s go- 
ing to interrupt your date.” 

“T’'ll get my kid brother to drive 
you over, Hanford,” Ronny said 
quietly—so quietly he might as well 
have shouted his dislike of Tip and 
all he stood for, “he works at the 
Center Garage, and he can take my 
car. That way I'll have it back in 


the morning.” 


We drove to the garage, but 
Kerry wasn’t there, nor did anyone 
know where he’d gone. “Out for 
the night; this is his night off, you 
know,” they explained. Tip sighed, 
snapping his fingers in exaspera- 
tion. 

“This ties it,” he groaned, “I'll 
be AWOL nine hours, and lose my 
rank. And all because I had to 
come back here to say hello to 
Mary!” 

Ronny’s fist tightened over my 
hand but he said nothing. 

“You spent your leave with 
others, Tip Hanford, and came here 
only after you’d overstayed your 
time deliberately and knew you 
could impose on your old acquaint- 
ances for extra favors and help in 
getting you back on time, and you 
know it!” I flared. “How long do 
you expect to go through life hand- 


ing out these childish fables, and 
expect adults to swallow them?” 

“Grand-m-a-w!” Tip mocked me 
sardonically, “What great ears you 
have! But I get it, Toots. This is 
the gate, hinges and all, h-m-m? 
It’s O.K. I'll get by all right, 
desolate as I am by your perfidy! 
I can always hitch back . . . some 
time within the year. Since it no 
longer matters whether I spend my 
army time in the brig or not—to 
you.” 

We stood there watching him 
stride off down the street, but some- 
thing was happening — something 
that hit us both. Ronny, first of all, 
though I was close behind him in 
everything he thought or did now. 

“Tt can’t do any harm,” Ronny 
mused, almost as if he spoke to 
himself, “and after all, it is our 
wedding night, and we’ve so much 
more happiness than we deserve or 
have any right to, darling. Let's 
drive him to the Junction, h-m-m? 


It’ll spoil our honeymoon if we 
don’t.” 

I was grateful to him then, so 
proud of him. Because I knew 
how completely Ronny knew about 
Tip, knew everything about him. 
But this proved something else for 
me. It proved Ronny knew I was 
through with Tip, too. And it 
proved my husband can be big 
about little things instead of little 
about big things. If you know 
what I mean? 

So we drove him to Junction City, 
and Tip borrowed five bucks from 
Ronny so he could take the plane 
instead of the express, and we stood 
there until his plane was out of 
sight. Then Ronny told me. 

“IT enlisted in the Army Air 
Corps this morning, honey,” he said. 
“T thought you’d like me to.” I 
stood there while he held the car 
door open for me, but before I got 
in, I locked my arms about his neck 
and kissed him. 

“I'm glad, darling,” I whispered, 
“T want to believe there are your 
kind in the Air Corps, even if they 
do have a few like Tip.” 

We had to go home then and tell 
Mom. She’d be worrying. 
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DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 
You Will 
vour broken body to the dust 
irom whence it came (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 
You Bequeath 
vour soul to your Maker for 
udgment (This you cannot 





help 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God's share of the ma- 
terial things of life that God 
made it possible for you to 
amass 

Cardinal Manning said: 
“It’s a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 

Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atcne- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York 
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American Catholics in 





By G. Howland Shaus 








TIME will come during the 
A next few years when some 
millions of men who now 
ympose or who at that time will 
ompose our armed forces will re- 
turn to civilian life. Because of 
what they will have helped to 
ichieve, because of what they have 
indergone, they will play a leading 
part in shaping American life for 
the next generation and probably 
for the next two generations. It is 
ourse right that they should 

10 SO. 





WHat Witt RETURNING VETERANS 
EXPECT? 


With what ideas, with what hopes 
will they return? Some of them 
will look for the United States of 
1939; some, who even now are ask- 
ing and discussing fundamental 
questions and forming some firm 
leterminations, will look for a 
hanged United States—and not 
finding it, at least in the degree 
which they desire, will take steps, 
‘ome wise and some less wise, to 
ring about change. But none of 
those who have served in the armed 
forces, and particularly none of 
those who have seen much active 
ervice overseas, will return the 
same as they left. They will have 
acquired a new sense of what is 
important and what unimportant 
and on levels very different from 
those to which we are accustomed, 
in some respects much _ higher 
levels, in others lower. But in any 
event they will have a new sense 
of reality and they can hardly fail 
therefore to experience impatience 
ind more than impatience when 
they resume contact with the arti- 
ficialities, the unreasoned and un- 
r conventions and the 





reasonable 


platitudes which it seems must play 
important part 


such an in our 


Postwar World 





Editor’s Note: 

In his presidential address at 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities in Buffalo last 
November as given here, Mr. Shaw, 
who is an Assistant Secretary of 
State in Washington, furnished 
food for thoughtful reflection by 
Catholics, individually and collec- 
tively, which it is to be hoped, will 
develop into real Catholic Action. 











normal daily civilian lives. At first 
perhaps we shall not hear much 
about this impatience but eventu- 
ally it will break out in many dif- 
ferent forms: political, literary, 
artistic, and in other forms. 

And then, too, let us not forget 
another important and foreseeable 
element in the thinking of the re- 
turned soldier and sailor. He will 
have been an active participant, 
and a beneficiary, in an extra- 
ordinary demonstration of what 
military organization can do in 
time of war and he can hardly fail 
to draw conclusions as to what gov- 
ernment may fairly be expected to 
do in time of peace. 


READJUSTMENTS NEVER Easy 


Many other details might be 
added to this effort at a thumb- 
nail forecast of the soldier or,sailor 
upon his return home after the war. 
Presumably his outward readjust- 
ment to civilian life will be power- 
fully and effectively aided by gov- 
ernment so that the cruder blunders 
with which we became familiar fol- 
lowing the last war will largely be 
avoided. But however efficiently 
demobilization may be carried out, 
there are bound to be personal 
struggles, personal maladjustments, 
and therefore, a good deal of indi- 
vidual disorganization and some 


social disorganization. Under the 
best of conditions the transition 
from war to peace will not and can- 
not be easy. 


OTHER ELEMENTS IN POSTWAR 
Wor.Lp 


We might go on and add other 
elements to a picture of postwar 
society. We might, for instance, 
speak of the role of labor and say 
what is obviously true, that labor 
as a primary factor in American life 
has come to stay and that ways 
must be found and speedily found 
for the wider and more responsible 
participation of labor in all phases 
of American life. We might under- 
line what has already been sug- 
gested: that government, whether 
federal or state, will affect our 
lives—the lives of all of us—far 
more directly, far more compre- 
hensively than heretofore. And if 
that is true, if government is to play 
a larger part in our lives, what then 
of the unofficial, the community 
organization of citizens, the de- 
velopment of which becomes of 
paramount importance if the abuses 
of government action are to be 
adequately controlled? And how 
about the boys and girls in the 
earlier stages of high school today 
who will be seeking jobs at just 
about the time when we shall be 
giving every kind of preference to 
returning veterans? How will they 
begin life and what will life mean 
to them? And what of education 
in general? Will the emphasis on 
vocational and technical education 
necessitated by the war be carried 
over into the postwar world? Will 
we perpetuate a nation of technic- 
ians skilled indeed in performing 
some particular task but woefully 
ignorant of all that makes life 
worth living? Or will we heed the 
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lesson which today is being demon- 
strated so strikingly at St. John’s 
College at Annapolis that a genuine 
liberal arts education is the heart 
and the core of education and that 
that sort of education can be given 
to boys of average ability, of all 
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but indicated certain rather obvious 
elements of that picture, but what I 
have indicated, I submit, is suf- 
ficient and more than sufficient to 
make us pause and realize the im- 
mensity and the complexity of the 
task that lies ahead of us in the 


home to us by the destruction of 
our homes, our churches, our 
schools, as well as of buildings and 
monuments intimately associated 
with centuries of our history. That 
means, of course, that we shall have 
to learn vicariously, and presum- 































tar younger than we of 
the present generation of 
adults have thought 
possible ? 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
FaMILY 


And what of an insti- 
tution to which we Catho- 
lics rightly ascribe the 
very highest importance 
—the family? Today in 
the midst of war, as we 
are well aware, the 
family is being  sub- 
jected to new and un- 
familiar strains. Fathers 
are in the armed forces 
or working in factories— 
that is inevitable; what 
is by no means so inevi- 
table, what is sometimes 
predicated upon a very 
mistaken and short- 
sighted notion of patriot- 
ism is that mothers, too, 
are at work, with the 
result that for many 


sorts and conditions and at an age 


next decade. As American Catho- 





Yes, Let's Give ) 


To fulfill its many obligations to the armed forces 
and our people, the American Red Cross needs your 
help. During 1944 it must supply some 5,000,000 blood 
donations. Each month 2,500 nurses must be recruited 
for the Army and Navy. Red Cross field directors and 
other trained personnel must be stationed at military 
and naval posts and hospitals to help our fighting men 
and their families when personal trouble brews, a task 
in which the Red Cross chapter on the home front ably 
does its share. 

At home the Red Cross must continue to maintain a 
state of alert. Disasters must be met as they occur. 
Nurse’s aides and first aiders must be trained and other 
educational projects continued. Food parcels for distri- 
bution to prisoners of war must be packed, surgical 
dressings made and the thousand and one details of 
administering a far-flung, busy organization must be 
attended. 

All activities of the American Red Cross are financed 
by voluntary gifts and contributions. During March, 
designated by President Roosevelt as Red Cross Month, 
the American Red Cross must raise its 1944 War Fund 
of unprecedented size to meet unprecedented needs. 
Your contribution will assure maintenance of all Red 
Cross services and thus indirectly help save many a life. 


ably less effectively, one of the con- 


structive lessons of the 
war, and that lesson is 
an important one: that 
the material embodiment 
of an idea, an ideal, or a 
civilization matters little 
as long as the spirit be- 
hind the ‘cea, the ideal, 
the civilization remains 
intact in its integrity and 
in the authenticity and 
vigor of its expression. 


OVEREMPHASIZING THE 
MATERIAL 


That is a lesson for ail 
Americans to learn and 
many of course will learn 
it. Many have learned 
it already. For us Catho- 
lics it has a special mean- 
ing. We have been and 
we are today a minority 
in the United States; our 
history in this country 
has been one of labori- 
ous effort, often in the 
face of overwhelming 



























children parental control 
is represented by the 
hastily scrawled note 





Let’s give to the cause, and give generously! 


obstacles, sometimes in 
the face of persecution. 








pinned over the un- 

washed dishes in the 

kitchen sink, and juvenile delin- 
quency therefore flourishes. That 
is a war problem and as such does 
not come within the scope of my 
talk, but after the war is over what 
of the restoration of such families 
to normal family life? That is by 
no means the least of our postwar 
problems. 


CaTHOLIC CHARITIES PROBLEMS 
AHEAD 


I make no pretence in what I have 
said to have given you any compre- 
hensive picture of the postwar 
world in which Catholic Charities 
will carry on its activities. I have 


lics, and American Catholics con- 
cerned with the problems of charity, 
what will be our contribution to 
that task? 

Let us carry on briefly an exami- 
nation of conscience with all pos- 
sible intellectual honesty. That 
after all is the first step in anything 
that is really constructive. 


THE Spirit as WHat Counts 


First of all let me speak of a 
disability under which all of us 
civilians in this country, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic, labor. 
Unlike the English, for instance, 
we have not had the war brought 


We have been and, quan- 
titatively speaking, we 
are today the ‘‘Church of 
the Poor,” and the erection of our 
churches, our schools, our orphan 
asylums, has represented sacrifices 
and real sacrifices on the part of 
many hundreds of thousands. It 
would be only natural therefore if 
we saw in those church buildings, 
in those schools and in those orphan 
asylums more than they actually 
are; if we mistook in a measure the 
material embodiment for the spirit 
which is embodied; if we identified 
our cause too narrowly with its 
material manifestation; if, hyp- 
notized by the size and beauty of 
buildings we neglected to appraise 
the quality of what goes on inside 
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of them; if the label ‘Catholic’ 
were mistaken for the Catholic 
reality; if, in short, we fell into the 
‘reat sin of complacency. 

That is one item in our examina- 
tion of conscience. The second is 

t a continuation of the same line 
of thought. The machinery of our 
government and of our society is at 
least such that we can without too 
obvious an intellectual strain call it 
Christian,” and we can therefore, 
if we so desire ardently—gaze in 
admiration at the facade and ignore 
the spiritual poverty which often 
lies behind. 


DANGERS OF CONSERVATIVE 
CATHOLICISM 


But a failure to see and appraise 
our spiritual poverty is not the only 
janger from undue emphasis upon 
that which is material, upon the 
external aspects of a_ so-called 
Christian order of society. The 
ianger may be of a more positive, 
a more destructive kind. I have 
spoken of the Church as the 
“Church of the Poor,” and that it 
must always be, but there have 
been and there are countries and 
times in which the Church has been 
arrested and shackled in the carry- 
ing out of its mission through identi- 
fication with a class—sometimes a 
wealthy class, sometimes a class of 
large landowners, sometimes a class 
representing merely a_ political 
cause. There have been occasions 
when the essentially revolutionary 
character of Catholicism has been 
lost and apparently repudiated and 
it has become identified with 
authoritarianism of the most 
intransigeant variety. There have 
deen, unhappily, and there still are, 
Catholics who are more conserva- 
tive than Catholic. These are a 
tew of the facts which it is well for 
us to recall in any examination of 
conscience to prepare us to under- 
stand that returning soldier and 
sailor, to meet our postwar respon- 
sibilities with some chance of 
success. 

That is the negative approach. 
We cannot stop there. What are 
we to do positively to prepare our- 


selves to meet these _responsi- 
bilities? Again I shall not attempt 
any complete list. I shall merely 
speak in terms of high spots. 


Lay LeapersHip WiTH INITIATIVE 


We must develop a far greater 
and a far more sustained power of 
initiative among the laity. They 
must become conspicuous  self- 
starters. Heretofore, for reasons 
which are historically altogether 
understandable, we have made an 
unreasonable demand upon clerical 
leadership. We have waited to be 
told what to do. The time has now 
come when we must go ahead and 
act ourselves. To achieve that 
result we need a new kind of lay 
organization under the leadership of 
laymen and laywomen, and these 
lay leaders must be young in years, 
thoroughly representative of and at- 
tuned to present-day hopes and 
aspirations, and profoundly imbued 
with the value of the contribution 
which Catholicism can make to the 
problems of the present-day world. 
As an example of what I have in 
mind I urge you to study the Jocists 
and the extraordinary results which 
they were able to obtain among the 
working classes of Belgium and 
France before the War. We must 
look forward to the day in the im- 
mediate future when young Catho- 
ilcs, men and women, will, upon 
their own initiative, organize them- 
selves under their own leadership 
for the purpose of effectively 
representing the Catholic point of 
view in all phases of American life. 


CoorERATION IMPERATIVE 


I realize that cooperation between 
Catholics and non-Catholics is a 
thorny subject and that in general 
it has been frowned upon in this 
country because of a fear that our 
faith might in some way or other 
be compromised or, in the case of 
individuals, impaired or even lost. 
I hope our faith is not as fragile as 
that, and I am going to urge that 
that particular problem be recon- 
sidered with the clear purpose in 
mind of furthering that very 


cooperation. I make that sugges- 
tion for two reasons. In the first 
place the tasks that are confronting 
all men and women who believe in 
religious values are today so vast 
that they cannot afford not to fight 
together on the platform of what 
they share in common as distin- 
guished from differences which they 
should be able to respect and under- 
stand without in any way comprc- 
mising. 


OppoRTUNITIES FOR MISSIONARY 
ACTIVITIES 


And in the second place we 
Catholics do not always realize that 
many of those false ideas which we 
have combated for the past 50 years 
are today discredited in the very 
circles in which they were formerly 
held; nor do we always recognize 
that as a result of the discrediting 
of those ideas there are many who 
are groping in the dark, some of 
whom are tending to find at least 
partial answers along definitely 
Catholic lines. Unless we are in 
touch with non-Catholic circles we 
shall fail to detect these tendencies 
and we shall lose a unique opportu- 
nity, not only to help individuals 
who are in crying need of help, but 
also to further an understanding of 
Catholicism in circles in which in 
the past it has been a closed and 
forbidden book. The opportunities 
open today to the Catholic who has 
a sufficiently profound knowledge 
of his religion and a sufficiently 
comprehensive understanding of 
what is going on in the non-Catho- 
lic world to discern Catholic tend- 
encies under appearances which 
may often appear to be desperately 
un-Catholic are without number. 
Discernment of the manifestations 
of relative truth and the art of its 
fostering and guidance are virtues 
of which we stand in great need. 


AttitupEs TowarpD MINORITIES 


There are problems of the post- 
war period on which any compro- 
mise would for us be disastrous. 
One of these —and it is an acid 
test—is the treatment of certain 
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minorities in our American demo- 
cracy; the treatment to be ac- 
corded to Negroes, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans, Chinese and other 
“Brothers under the Skin.” There 
can be no question whatsoever as 
to the teaching of our religion con- 
cerning this problem. We believe 
that every individual has a unique 
value and has been the focus of 
Christ’s redemptive sacrifice, and no 
difference of race or color or eco- 
nomic status can justify any com- 
promise, any mitigation of that 
fundamental doctrine. One of the 
great problems arising out of the 
war will be the liquidation of the 
hatreds and the bitterness which it 
has engendered. As Catholics our 
part in the solution of that problem 
must at least be a determined fight 
against any and every movement 
of intolerance in our own country, 
against any movement which seeks 
to deny to any individual or to any 
group the right to contribute to 
society the best of which that indi- 
vidual or that group is capable. 


CatHo.Licism Must Bt 
REVOLUTIONARY 

But more important than any of 

the specific suggestions that I have 

brought to your attention to assist 

us in preparing for the 

world are our 


postwar 
conception of Catho- 
licism and our conception of the 
world in which it functions. A few 
minutes ago I spoke of the essen- 
tially revolutionary character of 
Catholicism and doubtless some of 
you were shocked at the suggestion 
connection between Catholi- 
and anything revolutionary. 
1 yet if you will recall the defini- 
tion of the Church Militant which 
you learned in your Catechism I 
think you will catch my meaning 
and admit the justification of my 
remark. Since we are never the 
Catholics we ought to be and since 
ontemporary society, particularly 
in its economic aspects, from our 
point of view leaves much to be 
desired, Catholicism must always 
be a revolutionary force in our own 
lives and in the life of society as a 
whole. And if we think of it in any 


of a 








other way we are caricaturing 
Catholicism as those caricature it 
who think of it as a guarantor of 
their privileges, as a sort of glori- 
fied policeman. 


A Missionary WorLbD 


Because Catholicism is revolu- 
tionary, a dynamic force, the world 
in which it functions must always 
be considered as a _ missionary 
world. We think of the missionary 
world as far removed from the 
world in which we go to church, in 
which we are members of the Holy 
Name Society, in which our children 
go to parochial school. We are 
wrong; we are deceived by what is 
familiar, by external appearances. 
We, too, live in missionary land. 
A friendly critic of Catholicism 
said recently: “If the Catholic 
Church is to succeed: in the days 
that lie ahead of us it must re-live 
the age of the Catacombs.’”’ Un- 
palatable as it may be, there is 
truth in that remark. 


Two Aspects oF HuMILITY 


All of our lives as Catholics we 
have heard a great deal about the 
virtue of humility. Now humility 
has two very different meanings. It 
can mean a vivid awareness of the 
discrepancy between that which as 
Catholics we receive and that which 
we give in return. In that case it 
is certainly one of the greatest of 
virtues. But it can also mean a 
systematic decrying of our ability 
to think and to act effectively and 
then of course it becomes a con- 
venient excuse for our faults and 
failings, an incentive to timidity, an 
alibi masquerading as a religious 
virtue. I hope that all of you who 
are in attendance at this important 
meeting of our National Conference 
of Catholic Charities are firm be- 
lievers in the first and I think the 
correct view of humility and, if so, 
I also hope that in the field of 
charity the proceedings of the Con- 
ference will be of help to you in 
reducing any discrepancy between 
what you ought to be able to do and 
what you actually are doing. 





Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 
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By Reuerend Samuel Cumming, S.A. 


HE late afternoon sun cast 
tT long shadows on the stony 
pavement as the mediaeval 
ilgrim in his long dark coat and 
road-brimmed hat walked slowly 
through the twisted narrow streets 
t old Assisi. Looking neither to 
ht nor left, asking no questions, 
went straight to the home of 
Pietro Bernadone, the wealthy 
loth merchrant. Although he could 
ar plenty of noise and bustle 
in he heard no answer to his 

{ knock upon the door. Again 
again he knocked loudly and 
istently. Finally a white-faced 





id opened the portal. 
Ttie PitGrim’s PREDICTION 


‘Tell your mistress, the Madonna 
1,” he said without preamble, 
it though her hour is upon her 
» will not give birth to the child 
; she leaves her bedroom, goes 
) the stable and lies there on the 
v of the manger.” 
The unknown pilgrim stopped 
king and then was gone before 
urprised girl could say a word. 
She returned within and gave the 
tranve message to the Madonna 
Her labor had been long and 
ird; the midwives and the doctors 
i been of little help. The advice 
of this mysterious stranger could do 
no harm, and who could tell, it 
might do some good. So Madonna 
Pica obeyed. She went to the 
table and there gave birth to her 
first-born, a healthy, chubby boy. 
Thus, legend has it, St. Francis 
of Assisi was born in a stable just 
like his Master and Lord. 
Dressed in the best cloth to be 
found in his wealthy father’s shop, 








PART I. 
Cy 


the boy was taken to the Cathedral 
Church of San Rufino for Baptism. 
His mother had him christened 
John, a name his father was to 
change. 


THE LittL—E FrENCHMAN 


Messer Pietro Bernadone was not 
at home when his son and heir was 
born. Like the buyers for the great 

lothing and department stores in 
modern times he had to go to 
France to purchase the beautiful 
cloth he sold in his shop. He 
knew, of course, that it was time 
for his child to be born and doubt- 
lessly he had made arrangements 
to be at home when the baby came, 
but unforeseen events delayed him. 
Possibly the material his business 
required was not ready; more prob- 
ably he was delayed on the road, 
for in those days travel was not as 
convenient and easy as it is today. 
At any rate we can well imagine his 
anxiety. Like every other married 
man, his delight in the prospect of 
a child was tempered by the fear 
that all might not go well, that his 
wife might die, that his child might 
be a cripple. And he could get no 
news. The closer he approached 
Assisi the more anxious he became. 

After riding all night astride his 
big bay horse, Pietro galloped up to 
his house in the early hours of the 
morning. He threw the reins over 
the horse’s head to a waiting stable- 
man and ran up the stairs to his 
wife’s room. 

There Madonna Pica met him 
with the sleeping child in her arms. 

“A fine bambino,” she said in 
greeting, “and he looks like you.” 

“Good. Good!” 


Pietro absentmindedly kissed his 
wife and took the baby from her. 
It was a good weight for such a 
young child. He breathed in relief. 
It would grow big and strong and 
handsome. He would see to that. 
As he bent down to kiss his son 
the child awoke and gurgled with 
delight when his father’s beard 
tickled his face. 

“We have christened him John,” 
said Madonna Pica. ‘We wanted to 
wait until you came back from 
France but we didn’t know how 
long you would be and so we 
decided to go ahead with the Bap- 
tism.” 

“You should have waited,” Pietro 
impatiently responded. “You had no 
business naming him without con- 
sulting me. I don’t like the name 
at all.” 

“Look at him,” he continued, 
raising his son high above his head. 
“He’ll be no scrawny John the Bap- 
tist, miserably covered with camel’s 
hair and eating only locusts and 
wild honey. No. He’ll be plump 
and tall and strong. He’ll eat the 
best food money can buy. Isn’t he 
my son? And he’ll have the best 
clothes in all Assisi. He’ll be a 
regular little Frenchman, rich and 
gay and debonair. He'll learn 
French and sing the gay songs of 
Provence. And from now on he’ll 
be called Francis. You'll help me 
in my shop, Francesco mio, and 
when you are old enough you will 
come with me to France. You will 
meet the best people and will be 
great in Assisi. Maybe you will 
marry a noblewoman. Why not? 
Isn’t our family as good as any in 
Umbria? Aren't we wealthier even 
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than most of the nobility? Oh I 
have great things in mind for you, 
my son... great things.” 
YouNG BERNADONE 

As Francis name was changed in 
accordance with his father’s wish, 
so was he trained in accordance 
with his father’s plans. From the 
priests of the Church of St. George, 
who conducted a private 
school, Francis learned a little 
Latin and a little French. At ap 
early age, probably about twelve 
or thirteen, he became a regular 
assistant in his father’s shop. He 
was very popular with the clerks 
there because of his innate kind- 
ness and his winning ways. He was 
a good salesman, too. He knew 
cloth and what was more important 
he knew how to make a personal 
friend of every customer who came 
into the store. 


small 


Pietro was very proud of his son. 
He indulged Francis’ every whim. 
As he had promised when he first 
saw the child, he gave him the best 
clothing that could be bought in 


Lyons. He gave him plenty of 
leisure and plenty of spending 
money. He encouraged Francis to 


associate with idle young nobles 
and to take part in their pastimes. 
Pietro liked to see Francis popular 


with Assisi’s best people. It was 
very good for business. 
The same winning ways and 


openhanded generosity that made 
Francis so beloved by the clerks in 
the store made him a prime favorite 
with the young nobles. He was 
urbane and genial, he had a good 
tenor voice and could strum a lute 
almost as well as a_ professional 
troubadour. He enjoyed nothing 
more than to invite a convival 
group to a delicious dinner, com- 
plete with the fine wines of Umbria, 
and spend the time with them into 
the wee hours of the morning in 
song and story telling. Withal, 
there was a serious streak in him 
that caused him to become stern 
and frown angrily if any of his 
companions told a story or used 
words that transgressed the bounds 
of modesty. 

It was this serious strain in him 
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Bird’s Eye View of Assisi Showing Basilica of Our Lady of the Angels Which Was 
Built to Enshrine the Chapel of the Portiuncula. 


that enabled Madonna Pica to 
answer those who criticized her son 
for his flippancy and frivolity with 
the words, “I have hope that he 
too, some day, will be a son of 


God.” 
THE Kino’s Supp.iant 


Madonna Pica’s calm confidence 
in Francis’ ultimate conversion 
rested mainly upon her son’s extra- 
ordinary generosity. To friends and 
even mere acquaintances he would 
give anything they wished—time, 
money, food or clothes. Of course, 
such generosity was easy for him. 
Pietro was rich and _ indulgent. 
Francis had plenty of money ana 
when the contents of his pockets 
had disappeared he could easily get 
more. If he gave away a suit of 
clothes for which some friend had 
expressed admiration, he had only 
to go downstairs to the store to get 
himself newer and more stylish 
But, easy though it was, this 
openhanded generosity indicated 
the great love Francis had for his 
fellow men. 

Once when Francis was working 
busily alone, making an inventory 
of the stock for his father, a dirty, 
ragged man limped in from the 
street outside and in the voice of 
the professional beggar whined: 

“In the Name of God, give me 
some money for food.” 


garb. 


Fastiduous Francis truly loved 
his fellow man but he loved him 
lean. The filth and stench of this 
tatterdemallion were too much for 
him. He was nauseated. Roughly 
he ordered the beggar from the 
shop and threatened that if he didn’t 
leave quickly enough he would 
throw him out bodily. 

Accustomed to such treatment, 
the beggar dejectedly but uncom- 
paliningly, turned and walked out 
the door and down the street. 

A moment later the thought 
struck Francis, “If one of the 
Princes of the city or even one of 
the magistrates had sent this man 
to me I would have been all smiles 
and would have given him whatever 
he wanted. But when he asked for 
an alms in the name of Christ, the 
King of Kings, I refused him.” 
Struck with remorse, Francis ran 
out of the shop after the man who 
by this time had gone quite a way 
down the street. Breathlessly he 
overtook the beggar and pressed a 
gold coin of large denomination 
into his hand. At that time Francis 
made a promise that he would give 
to anyone whatever he asked in the 
Name of God. He never broke his 
promise. 

THE YounGc KNIGHT 

When Francis was. seventeen 
years old he became a soldier. The 
people of Assisi for quite some 
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had been dissatisfied with liv- 
inder the tyranny of Duke 
rad of Irslingen, the vassal of 
German Emperor, Henry VI. 
were dissatisfied, too, with the 
eatment they were receiving at the 
s of their own nobles. In the 
‘nce of Duke Conrad the com- 
people, or minores as they 
called, joined the nobles, at- 
ked the castle the Duke held in 
ity and destroyed it entirely. 
To protect themselves from the 
unterattack they knew was bound 
ome, they hastily built the 
trong walls and turrets which even 
jay surround the city. Then, 
ifter they had driven out the for- 
tyrants, they attacked the 
tyrants at home. Francis took his 
ace alongside the people with 
vnom he felt he belonged. 

Since the nobles were not doing 

) well in the civil war that ensued, 
they called in the help of the power- 
‘ul city of Perugia. They promised 
to recognize Perugia’s supremacy 
ver Assisi if the Perugians would 
et them free. 

Perugia sent an army and in the 
vattle that took place in the plain 
before the city, defeated the As- 
isians. Francis and quite a num- 
ber of others were taken prisoners. 
But Francis was fortunate. Because 
of his wealth and noble appearance 
1e shared the lot of the nobles who 
ad been captured with him and 
pent his year as a prisoner of war 
in rather pleasant surroundings in 
Perugia. 

A New ALLEGIANCI 
Shortly after he was released and 
turned to Assisi, Francis decided 

to join the army of Duke Walter 
ot Brienne who at that time was 
tne commander chosen by Pope 
Innocent III to drive the German 
invaders out of Italy. Francis 
probably was not a very good 
oldier, but at least he was a well 
ressed one. Father’s shop came 
n handy again! 

At any rate Francis joined one of 
tne nobles of Assisi who was rais- 
ing a troop to go to Duke Walter’s 
assistance. He got as far as Spoleto 
ind there was seized by a fever. 





Lying in bed half awake and half 
asleep he heard a voice ask him: ” 

“Tell me, Francis, who can bene- 
fit you more, the lord or the 
servant?” 

“The lord,” answered Francis. 

“Then why do you desert the 
Lord for His servant and the King 
of Kings for His vassal?” 

Francis suddenly knew who was 
speaking to him and humbly asked: 

“Lord, what will you have me 
to do?” 

“Go back home, Francis, and 
there it will be told you what to do.” 

So Francis, pocketing his pride 
and ambition to be a knight, went 
home. The life he had led, the 
time he had wasted, the pleasures 
he had enjoyed, innocent though 
they were, now all disgusted him. 
He was filled with a feeling of 
uneasiness. Little by little he drew 
apart from his former companions. 
Occasionally, because he could not 
bear to hurt their feelings or to 
have them think ill of him, he con- 
sented to accompany them in their 
revels. He tried hard to recapture 
the old gay spirit but even the best 
of good fellowship and wine and 
song left him cold and slightly 
sombre. 

More and more often he found 
himself praying and begging his 
Master to show him what God had 
in store for him. Often when he 
was returning home from some 
business or friendly visit he would 
stop off in one of the numerous 
churches of Assisi. Occasionally 
he would spend whole days and 
nights in prayer in one of the out- 
lying chapels that dotted the fields 
surrounding the city. 

He became more generous to the 
poor. If anyone asked him for an 
alms he would give all the money 
he had with him. If he had no 
money he would give his hat or 
cloak and if even these were gone 
he would give his shirt. He would 
listen sympathetically to the 
troubles of the poor and would give 
them any help he could. His love 
for them grew strong. He saw how 
hard their lot was and tried himself 
to experience their feelings. He 


tried to place himself in their posi- 
tion and feel how it would be to 
ask for charity. 

Since he couldn’t actually act the 
beggar in Assisi where everyone 
knew him, Francis went to Rome. 
On the steps of St. Peter’s he saw 
a ragged beggar. Calling the man 
aside he borrowed his clothes, or 
rather rags, for a consideration. 
Then standing on the steps in the 
place of the beggar among the other 
mendicants, he begged in French, 
the language he used when he was 
very happy. Quite a conquest of 
self in a man who just a short time 
before had been nauseated by filth 
and stench! 


IN THE MASTER’S Footsteps 


But greater conquests of self 
were to come. Francis returned to 
Assisi, still troubled in mind, still 
dissatisfied with himself, still 
uneasily seeking his vocation in 
life. He neglected the work at the 
store and ranged far and wide over 
the countryside, now on horse, now 
on foot, to seek the proper answer 
to his questions in solitude and 
prayer. There was only one spot 
that he consciously and consistently 
avoided, the leper house on the out- 
skirts of the town. He was still too 
sensitive to be able to endure the 
horrible appearance and stench of 
these afflicted people. In spite of 
his lavish generosity he would 
never give an alms to any leper 
personally. He would help them, 
of course, but only if someone else 
would act as a go-between. 

One day as he was riding around 
the country lost in thought, his 
horse shied suddenly, almost un- 
seating him. Francis looked down. 
There standing in front of him he 
saw a leper piteously extending his 
hand for help. Francis turned his 
horse to flee as quickly as possible 
from the polluted presence. But 
then, with a mighty victory over 
himself, he got down from his 
horse, ran to the leper, placed an 
alms—a_ generous one—in his 
wasted hand and, bending quickly, 
kissed the festering fingers. 


(To be continued) 
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THE ROSE UNPETALED. by 


Blancl Morteveile. Here, in’ the 
English translation 1 a French 
gray i whed tor 
xcellence by the French Acad 
emy > told the story 1 Lhe 
| atness in little 

Ba or er own delight 

i T ‘ under 


eading stud 

abou ‘ i nh notes and 
reminiscences - e who Knew 
er intimately > treel ter 
present-day  apph 


cations $2.75 


MICHAELEEN. “Father P. J 

Carroll's charming story whose 
every line tells of the spirit of the 
Irish countryside with its people 
full of taith and full of humor, 
viewing all things in the light of 
the supernatural and the eternal.” 
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Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 


al WM 
LAL seriatl 


vem! HS llalll 
Ul 


For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S, A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





GRAYMOOR 
TABERNACLE GUI 


Chasuble Sets $30.00 to $100.00 
Dalmatics, each 45.00 ” 100.00 
Copes 25.00 130.00 
Benediction Veils 15.00 50.00 
Benediction Stoles 2.50 15.00 
Benediction Burses 2.00 10.00 
Confession Stoles 2.00 5.00 
Sick Call Stoles (ribbon) 1.50 3.00 
Silk Ciborium Covers 2.00 10.00 
Silk Monstrance Covers 5.00 10.00 
Apparels for Albs and Amices 5.00 10.00 


“Dear Sisters: May Our Lord reward you for 
your reply about the Gothic Vestments. I am de- 
lighted with the samples and returning the one I 
like the best. I am sure you will make them beau- 
tiful for I think you make the loveliest vestments 
in this country. I am most enthusiastic about all 
I have seen of your work.” 

“—-A Sister of Charity.” 
Address: 
THE SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Gravmoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

















